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‘Wat makes an earthquake, even a 
mild tremor, such a terrifying experience,’’ 
an intimate friend who lived through sev- 
eral of them explained, ‘‘is not the in- 
creased threat to life, but rather the feel- 
ing that that on which one counts most— 
the ground under one’s feet—gives way... 
It’s the symbolism, rather than the reality, 
of the experience.’’ Our sense of insecur- 
ity to-day stems from circumstances not 
unlike those identified by my friend—not 
the increased threat to life but the threats 
that is foundational in our 
of life. All that we re- 
garded as permanent in the democratic re- 
individual 


to so much 


American way 
lationship between state and 
must unfortunately be reaffirmed and 
strengthened. 

The very topie that has been assigned to 
me reveals apprehensiveness, admits failure 
to have built securely, bespeaks a_ short- 
sightedness which misunderstood the trend 
of world events and their impact upon us. 
To be sure, the time to prepare for an 
emergeney or crisis is during the calm of 
the accustomed life that precedes it. But 
this sage counsel completely fails to recog- 
nize that such social maladjustments are 
by their very nature unpredictable. This 
irritating advice, in the language we peda- 
gogues popularized, overlooks the fact that 
the coefficient of reliability of hindsight is 

1 Read before the Association of First Assistants, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, November 2, 1940. 


How 


How ean 


far greater than that of foresight. 
can teachers meet the challenge? 


teachers best serve the cause of democracy ? 


I proceed on the simple assumption that 


teachers are declaring an unrelenting war 
agal..st all forces that enslave the human 
spirit. 

First, we must teach the positive rather 
than the negative aspects of democracy, 
the the 


forces of democracy. have not 


than 
We 


remiss in our obligations to our form of life. 


creative rather preventive 


been 


But we have, too frequently, explained our 
democratic processes in one of two ways: 
In earlier writings, we characterized de- 
moeracy as an ideal in social life, as an atti- 
tude towards life, as an expression of a 
deep and solemn respect for the individual, 
as a mode of life that stems from an abid- 
ing political faith. These generalizations 
are true enough, but they leave too many 
events 


Un- 


less these generalizations are their own for- 


of our citizens non-resistant when 


seem to question this political system. 


mulations of their relations with our way 
of life, they leave them wordy rather than 
formidable proponents of democracy. 
More recent political writings focus at- 
tention on the forbidding aspects of totali- 
tarianism and absolutism: the loss of civil 
liberties, the control of religion and educa- 
tion, the disruption of labor organizations, 
the regimentation of thought through econ 


trolled channels of communieation. These 
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make a harrowing indictment against all 
forms of totalitarianism, but they present 
the 


what democracy does not do. 


of democracy 


But 


only negative aspect 


this Is, 
What does democracy do? 

My plea is for a complete story of the 
the democratic 


positive contributions of 


way of life. In every grade, in every sub- 
ject, there must be built up a picture of 
the vreat achievements that may be 


ascribed to our democratic institutions. 


The graduates of our high schools should 
the political 
the 


French Revolution; how we implemented 


know our liberalizations of 


concepts which we inherited from 
the declarations of human rights set forth 
in the great charters of the last six hundred 
vears; the great social and economic prog- 
ress that stems from our political democe- 
racy ; the unprecedented educational facili- 
ties which are a direct expression of our 
democratic philosophy; the literature, the 
the art had their birth 
in the freedom that is the law of the land. 


music and which 

This is not the time nor the place to 
attempt a syllabus-like formulation of the 
positive contributions of democracy to the 
But it 


done, in all grades, in all subjects, without 


American culture pattern. ‘an be 


adding to our overburdened curriculum. 
Mueh 


military 


the industrial 
under 


has been made of 


and efficiency achieved 


totalitarian social control. The records of 
German production in aviation, in tanks, 
in munitions, in automotive transportation, 
in military precision, are used as illustra- 


tions. What a fallacy to ascribe such com- 


plicated social outcomes as these to a single 


cause, absolute statism, and to overlook 


Germany’s long experience in industrial 


organization and other related factors. 


Italy is not used as frequently for illustra- 


tion, and reference to Russian industrial- 
ism is usually associated with explanations 
of unavoidable temporary, retarding faec- 
tors. In all of this, the implication is that 


the democratic process is extravagant of 
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time and materials, and generally less of 
cient in the use of its man power. |), 4] 
past six years this tale has been repeated 
time and again by people who must 

of our enviable industrial efficiency py: 
who seem to lack the penetration to 1 
that our democratic society could heieht 
its industrial productivity if it chose to 
pay the price—an all-pervading physica 
and spiritual regimentation and a trav 
depression in the standard of living of its 
people. The ruthlessness of sudden trans 
plantations of populations has become 


There 


is a price which a humane economy is re 


incident in totalitarian national life. 


luctant to pay. But there is no human 
price that totalitarianism is unwilling to 
pay to achieve its ends. 

reveals a lo 


The history of nations 


period of national infancy, of learning and 
America 


Its period of na 


borrowing from other cultures. 
is a shining exception. 
tional dependence was short, its maturing 
early, its promise unmistakable. Part ot 
this undobtedly derives from the richness 
of resources, but no small part derives from 
the vigor of a liberty-loving people and 
from the democratic processes they nur- 
tured. Edueation thrives on the freedon 
of self-expression assured by democracy 
It perishes under authoritarian regimenta 
Our national precocity is intimatels 
AS a 


teacher among teachers, I welcome super- 


tion. 
related to democratic institutions. 
vision of education by the state but that is 
something quite different from the unholy 
alliance state and 
the totalitarianism of Germany or Italy or 


between edueation in 
Russia. 

A second concept which teachers must 
revive or popularize is embodied in the 
gospel of sacrifice. As a people, we Amer! 
cans are more accustomed to get than to 
give. In too many instances, our social 
order is regarded as a social beneficence to 
which we repair to replenish our depleted 


We are re- 


material or spiritual stocks. 
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tant eivers because we have received so 
much. We must give thought to becom- 

ra nation of givers—not of taxes alone, 
hut of services. 

My plea for giving is based on something 
deeper than the simple ethies of quid pro 

It is rooted, rather, deep in the belief 
that only as we give, as we sacrifice, do we 
develop a sympathetic understanding and 
an abiding loyalty. 
renew our faith in William James’s ‘* Moral 
Equivalent for War,’’ this is the day. 

Let us make a happy assumption: a re- 
forees that 
In that hal- 
eyon day, I shall still urge that each citizen 


If ever we needed to 


alignment of international 


promises an enduring peace. 


fortunately cireumstanced make a contri- 
bution of service to quicken the public 
Let me be specific : 


weal. A major social 


problem in every urban society is its Juven- 


] 


ile delinqueney. One way—and only one 


way—of reducing the severity of this mal- 
adjustment is to insure supervised play, 
supervised recreation and companionship 
to our youth. We have built many play- 
erounds ; we have hundreds of school yards, 
evmnasia and suitable rooms unused after 
school hours in sehools and social houses. 
But, sad to relate, we lack responsible 
supervision, 

In the municipal colleges of New York 
have 22,000 fully matriculated, 


day-session students, the equal in ability 


City we 


and social maturity of any group of young 
college men and women. In this metropoli- 
tan area, there are as many more students 
in private, tax-exempt institutions of higher 
learning toward whose education the com- 
munity, therefore, makes a very positive 
financial contribution. If our qualified col- 
lege students donated 100 hours a year of 
service as apprentice workers, all our play 
centers would be supervised; all juvenile 
clubs in social settlements, Y’s and church 
houses would have suitable club leaders and 
the ranks of big brothers and big sisters 
would be reasonably full. This effective 
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attack on juvenile delinquency could be 
made if our college student body volun- 
teered four hours a week for 26 weeks an- 
nually, or for an equivalent period dis- 
tributed differently. To be sure, these stu- 
dent 


training, a closely supervised apprentice- 


workers would require preliminary 
ship by our experienced teachers and social 
workers and continued supervision; all of 
which would add something to the city 
budget. But what would be saved at the 
other end of the same budget! I seem to 
that it $1,000 to 


apprehend, bring to trial and dispose of 


remember costs almost 


a delinquent. But this is only the begin- 
ning of the cost. This sum pays for the 
education of a high-school student for four 
vears. 

My interest in all this springs from two 
sets of human values. First, the obvious 
the reclamation of hundreds of adolescents 


who are caught in the treacherous social 


eddies of large industrialized centers. And 
second, the effect on those who would 
render this social service. They would 


learn that not until we willingly assume 
the burden of being our brothers’ keepers 
are we really qualified for membership in 
a democratie society. Those of us who have 
been engaged in the education of teachers 
and have observed the educational effects 
of a semester of supervised practice-teach- 
ing readily realize the quickened maturing 
and the deepened social insight that may 
reasonably be expected as the rewards for 
those who would serve. The verbalisms of 
the classroom and of the text-book in sociol- 
ogy, in economies and in psychology would 
be translated into something real and vital. 
And, above all, such a plan promises to de- 
velop a citizenship that is enriched through 
intelligent and sympathetic service. 

If, at this point, you argue that such a 
program requires more teachers and more 
supervisors, I shall admit at once that vou 
We 


ways of improving society through an edu- 


are discussing 


are entirely correct. 
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cation that is permeated with the ideal of 
service. 
Youth in 
permitted to drift. It 
ends that we Americans reject uncompro- 
But the fundamental principle 


totalitarian countries is not 


is directed toward 


misingly. 
of supervision and direction of youth to- 
ward a fuller democratic life, we accept 
wholeheartedly. Toward inplementing this 
principle, we must bend all our energies. 

Third, if 


the 


we are to serve the cause of edu- 
cation in present period of insecurity, 
we must reappraise the educational prae- 
tices that have been taught us these past 
twenty vears. We teachers are a tractable 
lot, made so, not by lack of professional 
but 


eaverness to lmprove our techniques. 


commendable 
Why 


have we set aside accustomed practices as 


conviction rather by 


often as we have in the past twenty years? 
Have 


fashion-bound and fog-bound by extrava- 


our schools of education made us 


gant claims for new methods? Logically 
arranged subject-matter gave way to un- 
eraded fields of information; subjeect-mat- 
ter then emerged as experience, not as 
information and skills; curriculum-experi- 
ence then reappeared as problems, only to 
be supplanted by projects and both to be 
completely submerged in activities.. Listen 
closely and you will hear a new bit of re- 
finement in verbalism—the activated cur- 
riculum. 

We have no quarrel with the new because 
it is new, and by the same token, we have 
no quarrel with the old merely because it 
is old. Our lack of confidence in many of 
the pedagogic inventions stems from two 
circumstances: too often they are formu- 
lated by 


almost 


those who never taught under 
them ; invariably they are intro- 
duced with little or no experimental inquiry 
Small 


wonder that we find such startling teach- 


into their promised effectiveness. 


ing practices as these: a teaching schedule 
in which half the day is devoted to tradi- 
tional teaching and half the day to ‘‘aetivi- 
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ties’’; an exercise in 
tiously labeled, ‘‘A Project: to Distine 
Common and Proper Nouns.’’ 


grammar, }) 


| speak 
a friend of the Progressive approac! 
a warm for project teac! 
but 


problems, genuine projects and ge) 


supporter 


and activity programs, of genuin 


It takes a long time to eyolye 
that 
characteristics of projects and activit 


activities. 

curriculum material embodies 
Carefully planned experimental appraisa 
must be made before we permit the ney 
Before we t 
new, we differs 

teaching that is genuinely motivated, fron 


supplant the old. 


accep 





must know how it 
curriculum material that is richly corre- 
lated, from lessons that begin at the point 
of contact and that develop psychologically 
rather than logically, from drill that is dif- 
ferentiated to meet the specific needs of the 
child. You 


Why were they forsaken? 


our old 
Is it 


because we love new names for old ideas 


specific recognize 


friends! 


Small wonder that we have misconstrued 
the meaning of the new psychology and thie 
educational practices sanctioned by it. We 
seem to have made learning synonymous 
We appear apologetic with 
effort. We 


think it is wrong to stress techniques—tecli 


with playing. 
every demand for directed 
niques in written and spoken language, 
techniques in reading, techniques in study 
Technique unapplied does not develop 
skill; but dabbling in activities without the 
mastery of fundamental techniques is a 
form of occupation that leaves no perma 
nent enrichment. 

I plead for a critical appraisal of ever) 
newly proposed technique. In New York 
City we have a competent appraising bu- 
reau in our educational system; we have 
principals and department heads whio are 
professionally qualified to carry out scien- 
tifically planned experimentation. But we 
accept and reject professional techniques 
as a result of debate, forgetting that debate 
is ill adapted to prove or disprove, for de- 
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te is motivated by a desire for triumph, 
t truth. 

‘> revert to the subject that was as- 
the place of the educator in the 
We are charged by the ecom- 





signed me 
sent crisis. 
munity to foeus our energies and our pro- 
mal skill on developing a citizenry 

t is uncompromising in its loyalty to the 
wratie ways of life. To discharge our 
syorn duties, we must help our children to 
see the positive contributions of democratic 
society; we must help develop a contrib- 


citizenry, a two-way citizenship that 
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erows by receiving and is enriched by giv- 
ing; we must quicken our professional skill 
and heighten our professional competence 
by a critical reappraisal of our day-by-day 
practices; we must temper our eagerness 
for new educational techniques by a grow- 
ing insistence on evidence that is derived, 
wherever possible, from scientifically con- 
trolled experimentation. The turn in world 
affairs and the challenge, direct and im- 
plied, to our cherished liberties give new 
meaning and deepened dignity to our pro- 


fession. May we not be found wanting! 


RECENT TRENDS IN SCHOOL LEGISLATION 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


MEMBER OF THE STAFF, AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 


ANOTHER January of an odd-numbered 
This means that during 
‘first quarter of the new year more than 


vear is at hand. 
forty state legislatures will be in session. 
A considerable number of new statutes re- 
lating to publie edueation will undoubtedly 
be enacted. Keen observers of American 
history and government know that there is 

marked tendency for new types of stat- 
ites to spread from state to state, not infre- 
quently until they are eventually enacted 
in nearly every state. In the meantime 
they are often modified and refined as a 
result of experience or of new exigencies. 

What are some of the trends of recent 
years in state financing of public schools, 
the organization and powers of school dis- 
tricts, the status of teachers, the welfare of 
pupils and the expansion of the functions 
of publie edueation ? 

School finance and district organization. 
Scareely anything is more important to the 
future of public education in this country 
than the merging of many small school dis- 
tricts to form larger and more efficient units 
of support and administration, and sub- 
stantial increases in state aid to local dis- 
tricts, with constant improvement in the 
methods of apportioning it. In both of 


EDUCATION 


these areas current progress is glacially 
slow. 

A few bright spots stand out. 
in 1939, increased the state appropriation 


Minnesota, 


by nearly a million and a half for the en- 
the 


vear it exceeds eight million dollars. 


current 
Vir- 


gvinia, in 1940, increased the appropriation 


suing biennium, so that for 


for the biennium by two million and a half, 
raising the previous allotment of $500 per 
teaching unit to $550 for the present vear 
and $610 for the next. 
for the quadrennium 


Alabama’s appro- 
1940-43 


were increased by nearly two million a 


priations 


year, or approximately 20 per cent. 
Another notable step was taken in Ala- 
bama by enacting a new plan for deter- 
mining the relative ability of the several 
counties to support education out of local 
revenues. Previously each county’s con- 
tribution to the support of the minimum 
program determined by the 


vield of a hypothetical 5-mill levy on its 


school was 


assessable property. Obviously this was a 
temptation to competitive lowering of as- 
sessed valuations, tending to decrease the 
amount of local funds available for edu- 
cation. 


The new act sets up an objective eco- 
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nomic index for finding the finaneiai ability 
of the county, based on sales-tax payments, 
automobile-license payments, public-utility 
valuation, state income-tax payments, total 
and added by 
index thus found for 


income value 


The 


each county, expressed in percentage of the 


farm cash 


manufacture. 


state total, is to be set up alongside the 
index of assessed valuation similarly ex- 
pressed, and the average of the two is to be 
taken as the index of financial ability of 
each county. It must be recalculated every 
two vears. 

On the darker side of the picture, bien- 
nial appropriations in some states have 
with forward steps 
quickly No- 
tably has New York receded, by making an 
outright cut of ten per cent. in 1939, and 


been somewhat erratic, 


followed by slips backward. 


substituting in 1940 a cut of two per cent. 
from the allotment to each district (except 
the amounts apportionable for pupil trans- 
portation and the construction of school 
buildings), coupled with a new provision 
which directs the Commissioner of Eduea- 
tion to pay to each district only 75 per cent. 
of its allotment and only such part of the 
remainder as he deems necessary for the 
efficient conduct of the schools. 

The question of whether state support for 
public schools should be in the form of allo- 
cated revenues from specific sources or In 
the form of appropriations out of the gen- 
eral fund of the state is much debated, with 
the preponderance of expert opinion now in 
favor of the latter. There is some evidence 
that this is gaining in practice, as indicated 
by recent slight changes in the revenue 
structures in some far western states, and 
by the action of Oklahoma in abolishing all 
earmarking of state revenues for schools in 
1937. 

Perhaps the most promising enactment 
looking toward district reorganization was 
an Oregon act of 1939 which set up a state 
commission to plan desirable mergers, and 
county committees for the same purpose in 
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every county. Reports from every county 
committee were required to be in the hands 
of the state commission not later than Sep. 
tember 1, 1940, and important changes _ 
the state-wide picture of school districts are 
expected to be made effective by June oj 
1941. 
Curriculum and text-books. The oft- 
noted penchant of state legislatures for 
establishing compulsory instruction in fa- 
vored subjects is still with us, though not 
wide-spread as in 
In 1937, Arkansas made 


compulsory a unit of instruction on aleoho! 


as vigorous or 


mMé 
SOOTHE 


earlier periods. 


and narcotics for grades three to eight in- 
clusive. In the same year North Dakota 
required the superintendent of public in- 
struction to include in the course of stud) 
for high schools an elective half-year course 
in cooperative marketing and consumers’ 
cooperation. 

New York, in 1937, required the state 
education department to preseribe courses 
in highway safety and traffie regulation to 
be maintained and followed in all schools 
of the state. In 1939, Arkansas compelled 
all public high schools to inaugurate in- 
struction in the conservation of natural re- 
sources, compulsory for all pupils. Similar 
instruction must be offered in all the state 
institutions of higher education and be 
made compulsory for students preparing to 
be teachers. Nature study was also re- 
quired to be a fundamental requirement for 
promotion in at least two grades of thie 
public elementary schools. 

Two Utah acts in 1939 directed the super 
intendent of public instruction to prepare 
courses of instruction stressing character 
education and the effects of aleohol and to- 
In 1940, New York commanded the 
state education department to designate a 
‘Bill of Rights Week’? and to prescribe a 


for 


uniform course of exercises, suitable fo! 


bacco. 


pupils of various ages, on the meaning and 
importance of the pertinent clauses of the 
federal and state constitutions. 
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Provision of free text-books moves for- 
rd, spreading into the high-school level 

as well as in the elementary grades. In 

1937, Nevada followed the earlier example 
Louisiana by requiring all boards of 

| trustees to provide school supplies 
‘+ as paper and pencils free to all pupils, 

» addition to the free text-books and sup- 

plementary books already being furnished. 

Iu the same year, Arkansas began to supply 

text-books in the elementary grades, 
making an initial appropriation of $650,000 
and a continuing allocation of a portion of 
the sales-tax proceeds to the purpose; and 

North Carolina enacted a permissive free 

text-book measure and authorized a $1,- 


500.000 state bond issue to finance the 
system. 
In 1939, Indiana authorized all school 


corporations then furnishing free elemen- 
tary-school text-books to do likewise with 
hi text-books petition of 
twenty per cent. of the voters; and Tennes- 
see appropriated $325,000 annually for free 


hivh-school upon 


text-books in the first three grades of all 
public schools. Mississippi enacted a free- 
text-book law in 1940, covering distribution 
of basal books in the first eight grades, and 
appropriated $1,250,000 for the purpose. 

Teachers and school employees. The 
past five vears have been notably produc- 
tive of forward steps toward good modern 
provisions for the tenure and retirement of 
teachers. New state-wide tenure acts were 
enacted by Louisiana in 1936, Pennsylvania 
in 1937 and Alabama in 1939. In 1937, the 
coverage of the New York state tenure sys- 
tem was extended to inelude all districts 
having a population of 4,500 and employing 
a superintendent of schools. In the same 
year, the Wisconsin legislature passed an 
act which would have made tenure state- 
wide, but this was subsequently defeated 
by a popular referendum. 

The new acts generally tend to minimize 
the probationary period by shortening it or 


The 


by allowing it to be retrospective. 
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Pennsylvania act of 1937 was unique in 
making no provision at all for probation. 
It was amended in 1939 to provide a two- 
vear period for new teachers only. In 
1940, New Jersey amended its thirty-year- 
old state-wide tenure act to allow the three- 
vear probationary period to be non-con- 
secutive if it is all 
period of four academic years, a part of 


within a consecutive 


which is subsequent to 1940. In the same 
year, both New York and New Jersey en- 
acted amendments providing for the sus- 
pension and reemployment of tenure teach- 
ers in order of seniority in cases where a 
reduction of the staff is necessitated by de- 
creased enrolment in the schools of a dis- 
trict. The Pennsylvania act already con- 
tained such provisions. 

In 1939, California authorized districts 
having 60,000 or more population to reduce 
the probationary period to two vears at 
their option, and Indiana expressly made 
the writ of mandamus available for the re- 
instatement of tenure teachers wrongfully 
discharged. Previously the Indiana courts 
had held that the only remedy was a suit 
for damages for breach of contract.’ 

The weaker type of legislation known as 
Jaw,’’ under 


the ‘‘continuing contract 


which teachers are automatically reem- 
ployed from year to year unless the school 
board formally notifies them to the con- 
trary by a specified date, usually April 1, 
was enacted in Minnesota and Nebraska in 
1937, and in Indiana and West Virginia 
in 1939. In Indiana and Minnesota, it is 
for the benefit of districts not already un- 


The West Virginia 


act is unique among such laws in requiring 


der the tenure system. 


1This was on account of a somewhat involved 
history of litigation culminating in the case of 
State ex rel. Brand, decided by the 


Supreme Court of the United States early in 1938, 


A nde rson Vv. 


For discussion of the case and its history, see Sixth 
Yearbook of School Law, pp. 15 and 97-98, 
Seventh Yearbook of School Law, pp. 37-388. The 
Yearbooks are published by the American Council 


and 


on Edueation, Washington, D. C. 
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the school board to state cause when it gives 
the notice of impending termination. 

for new teachers’ retire- 
1937, 
Texas, 


An active year 
when modern 
Utah 
North Carolina set up a com- 
1938, 


’9 into 


4 


ment legislation was 


made law in and 
Washington. 


to study 


acts were 


NliSSion the subject. In 
Kentucky established a system to 
effect July 1, 1940. The Virginia general 
assembly, in both 1938 and 1940, asked the 
rovernor to make provision in his next ex- 
for a teachers’ retirement 


ecutive budget 


plan. Indiana revamped and improved its 
retirement system in 1939, and Washineton 
extended its act to include teachers in state 
normal schools and eleemosynary institu- 
tions. Alabama and South Dakota passed 
retirement acts in 1939, but did not imme- 
diately make appropriations sufficient for 
the purpose. West Virginia provided for 
a rudimentary non-contributory system in 
1939. 
Minimum-salary laws for teachers were 
enacted by California and Washington in 
1937, and by Oregon and Maryland in 1939. 
instances the new schedules were 
West Virginia, in 1939, 


established minimum differentials in favor 


In most 


upward revisions. 


of holders of masters’ and doctors’ degrees. 
New schedules of salaries for county super- 
intendents were enacted by Arkansas, Kan- 
sas, South Dakota and Washington in 1937. 
In that 
county raised in 
Idaho, Oregon and West Virginia. <A sim- 
ilar step was taken in Mississippi in 1938. 

In 1939, North 
application of the workmen’s compensation 


year the qualifications for the 


superintendency were 


Carolina extended the 
act not merely to teachers, but to all school 
and West Virginia authorized 
county boards of education at their option 


employ @@S ; 


to pay premiums into the workmen’s com- 
pensation fund for the protection of their 
teachers and other employees. California 
1939, 


school boards to purchase group life, acci- 


and Pennsylvania, in empowered 


dent or health insurance for their employ- 
In 1940, New Jersey authorized school 


CCCs. 
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boards to pay such premiums by dedy 
the amounts from the salaries of tea 
who request it. New York gave the x 


education association power to proy 
group insurance for its members. 
In 1939, California 


districts to pay full salaries to teachers 0 


empowered x 


leave for study and travel, provided 
the teachers give bond to guarantee 
they will return and render at least 
years’ service after the expiration 
leave. Oregon provided for one-year “ 
change certificates’’ to facilitate tempo 
exchanges of teachers with other states. 
New York, in 1940, made similar provis 
for exchanges with other English-spea| 
countries. 

Attendance, welfare and safety of } 
No great progress has been made recent! 
in school-attendance laws, though o¢ 
sional small gains may be noted by wa: 
improved qualifications and methods ot 
appointment of attendance officers in har- 
mony with the recognition that theirs is n 
but 


function calling for knowledge of s 


perfunctory police duty, instead a 
Pennsylvania enacted a progressive 
1937 under which 
upper age of compulsory schooling would 
have been raised to 18 by 1940, but 
treated from it in 1939 with an amendment 


work. 
attendance law in 


which froze the age at 17 and provided 
many exemptions below that age, some 
low as 14. 

Child-labor laws were improved son. 
what in Indiana and West Virginia in 
1937. The most notable advance was in 
New Jersey in 1940. Prior to that year 
the New Jersey statutes permitted a child 
who had completed the eighth grade by the 
age of 14, or the seventh grade by t! 
of 15, to obtain a certificate for full-time 
He was supposed to attend 


1€ age 
employment. 
a continuation school one day each week, 
but maintenance of such a school was not 
obligatory in districts having fewer than 
20 pupils in this class. 

The 1940 fix minimum 


statutes the 
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J-leaving age at 16, and all minors 
18, who are employed, must obtain 
‘ing certificate from the local school 
Employers are subject to 


rities. 
penalties for infractions. Employ- 
of any person under 16 in any fac- 
at any time is absolutely forbidden, 
employment of persons under 18 in 
one hazardous occupations is pro- 
i. Boys under 14 and girls under 
ust not engage in street trades. 

ere has been a marked tendency to 
le for free transportation of pupils in 
vate or parochial schools. Kansas en- 
such a law in 1937. New York fol- 
ed in 1939 with a permissive law, to 
Jement an amendment to the state con- 
tution adopted in 1938 for the purpose 
nullifving a decision of the Court of 
Appeals which had held that private-school 
ips could not lawfully be transported in 
iblic-school conveyances. 

Also in 1939, Oregon made such trans- 
portation mandatory when requested by 
private-school pupils living on a regular 
public-school bus route, and Missouri made 
t permissive. Kentucky joined the parade 
in 1940 by stipulating that pupils in pri- 
vate schools are entitled to the same privi- 
leves regarding transportation as are pupils 
in pubhie schools. 

In 1939, New York revamped its statute 
authorizing boards of education to provide 
numerous special educational, health and 
welfare services for physically handicapped 
children, and stipulated that all such ser- 
vices shall be available, when provided, to 
children irrespective of whether they at- 
tend publie or private schools. 

Concern for the indemnification of pupils 
or other persons who may be injured in 
transportation accidents has produced a 
movement to legalize the purchase of liabil- 
ity insurance by school districts, though in 
4) of the 48 states they are generally im- 
mune from lability even for negligence. 
One of the states having had such a statute 
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for several years is Tennessee, and the 
courts of that state have ingeniously 
reached the conclusion that the injured 
party may recover indemnity from the 


school district only up to the extent that 
it is protected by insurance, and no more. 
West Virginia authorized liability insur 
anee to cover bus accidents in 1935, and in 
1940 extended the authorization to include 
insurance covering the operation of any 
other vehicles operated by a school district. 

in 1940, Kentucky empowered school dis 
tricts to insure against the negligence of 
drivers of buses owned by the district; and 
New York opened up a related field by 
authorizing the superintendent of insur 
ance to license a membership corporation 
under the oversight of the state high-school 
athletic association for the purpose of fur- 
dental-expense  in- 
athletic 


nishing medieal- and 


demnity to pupils injured in 
contests. 

It should not be overlooked that, in 1935, 
North the 


commission to pay to the parent or guard- 


Carolina directed state school 
ian of any school child who might be in- 
jured or killed while riding to or from 


school on a school bus, not exceeding $600 


to cover medical or funeral expenses. Pay- 
ment in such cases is made without refer- 
ence to any question of negligence. The 


administration of the law during the five 
years since its enactment is said to be re- 
garded as successful, and the principle 


seems to be well grounded in public faver.— 


There has been a revival of statutes 
providing for excusing pupils from public 
schools for the purpose of week-day relig- 
ious instruction. Maine in 1939, and Ken- 
tucky in 1940, made it permissive for the 
local school authorities to excuse pupils one 


In 1940, 
York enacted a mandatory statute 


hour a week for that 
New 


requiring absence for religious observance 


purpose. 


and instruction to be allowed under rules 
to be established by the state commissioner 
of edueation. 
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En- 


actment of statutes permitting and encour- 


Adult education and other matters. 


aging local school districts to offer instruc- 
tion to adults has occurred in several states. 
In 1937, 
board of 


North Carolina empowered the 


state education to make rules 


regarding schools for adults as a part of 


the public-school system, and made an 
annual appropriation of $25,000 for the 
purpose. 

Utah appropriated $15,000 for adult 


education under the administration of the 


state board of education, and authorized 
local school districts to inaugurate adult- 
education enterprises commensurate with 
In 1938, Mis- 


either 


their own financial ability. 


Sissippi’s act authorized day or 
evening schools for the civic, occupational 
and general instruction of adults, but only 
when the salaries of instructors are sup- 
plied by the WPA or some other federal 
agency. 

Some populous states, notably New York 
and California, are leading in a movement 
to obtain closer coordination of the schools 
with related social services, including 
health, recreation, welfare and library ser- 
One California statute of 1939 au- 


thorized county superintendents of schools 


Vices. 


to contract with the civil county for the 
performance of school-health supervision 
by county health officers. Another act pro- 
hibited the assessors, tax collectors or treas- 
urers of local civil units from charging any 
fees for assessing, collecting or disbursing 
school moneys. 

the statute 


authorizing the use of school buildings for 


California also broadened 
community-center purposes at the discre- 
tion of the school board, to embrace school 
vrounds as well and to empower school 
boards to permit eitizens or organizations 
for supervised recreational 


to use them 


activities. Boards of education were also 
authorized to employ suitable persons to 
plan, promote and supervise recreation and 
to pay their salaries out of school funds. 
Another California act empowered school 
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districts, cities or counties to establish pec. 
reation programs or to join in such project 
therefor, The 


certification 


and expend public money 


same act Inaugurates the 


recreation leaders by directing the 


State 


board of education to issue a 


recreation 
to applicants under 


County 


credential specified 


conditions. superintendents — of 
schools were also authorized to agree to the 
establishment of branch county libraries jy 
elementary schools, and to pay therefor 
from the unappropriated county eleme 
tary-school fund. 

In 1939, New York revamped the statute 
empowering school districts to acquire sites, 
buildings and appurtenances for agricul- 
tural, athletic, 
center purposes, and empowered any |ocal 
tax-levvying including 
tricts, to establish and maintain a_ public 


playground and - social 


units, school  dis- 
library when approved by a majority of 
those voting at an election on the question. 

State 
phases of public education and the welfare 


commissions to study various 


of youth or to execute specified surveys 
are being set up with increasing frequency 
Among examples’ which be noted 
hastily are the Maryland Youth Commis 


sion, created in 1937, the school-code com- 


may 


mission provided for by Virginia in 1938, 
and school-survey committees set up in 
Utah (1939, appropriation $25,000), Min- 
nesota (1939, appropriation $15,000), New 
York (1939, appropriation $15,000, and 
1940, appropriation $35,000) and North 
Carolina (1939, study of facilities for ex 
ceptional children). 

An overview of the school legislation of 
the past five years shows substantial prog- 
No doubt 
legislative year, 1941, some otf 


ress along several avenues. 
during the 
the trends noted will be accelerated and 
It is well that educators 


and legislators should be kept informed of 


some will subside. 


progress in states other than their own, 1 
order that full advantage may be had from 
the circumstance that each state is a “‘labo- 
ratory of government.”’ 
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THE NAM TO JUDGE SCHOOL TEXT- 
BOOKS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


lus National Association of Manufacturers 
has “undertaken a study of some 800 public- 
«hool text-books ... so that its members [may } 
move against any that are found prejudicial to 
form of government, our society or to the 
-tem of free enterprise.” The announcement 
- made in The New York Times, December 11, 
the eve of the association’s 45th Congress of 
erican Industry. 

It was also reported that Ralph W. Robey, 
fessor of economies, Columbia University, 
has been engaged “to abstract text-books in the 
field of history, civies, sociology and economies 
1 general use in the public-school systems of the 
try.” Professor Robey, it is said, “long has 
heen one of the foremost erities of ‘the socialism 
of the New Deal.’ ” 
from the books] which will illustrate 


e will make “aetual quo- 
He will make “actual qu 


tions 


l 


the author’s attitude toward our governmental 
and economie institutions.” These quotations, it 
seems, Will be sent to members of the associa- 

“Natur- 


lly,” says the report, “we will urge that the 


on for their individual judgment. 


abstracts be used only for preliminary analysis 
and that each manufacturer should read in full 
inv book which, on the basis of the abstracts, 
seems to him to be of questionable merit.” 

It should be added that the above statements 
have been based necessarily on “quotations” and 
“abstraets,” and may not do full justice to the 
NAM’s policies, or to their probable results, or 
more particularly—to the motives that lie 
back of them. 

A CONFERENCE ON THE EDUCATION 
OF THE GIFTED 

A CONFERENCE on Edueation for the Gifted 
was held at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
the twenty young men and women, who ap- 
peared before the conference to give an Hecount 
of themselves, had been pronounced “geniuses” 
by psychologists. 


discouraging commentary on the efforts of edu- 


What they had to say was a 


cation to give them a training and environment 
sulted to their IQ’s, which averaged 155, “far 
above the widely accepted mark for genius.” 

The other speakers at the conference e1mpha- 
sized the fact that superior intelligence is needed 
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at this erisis in human affairs and should not be 
Edward L. Thorndike 


suggested that institutions be maintained for the 


allowed to go to waste. 


education of the gifted as well as asylums for 
the Nicholas 


president of the university, declared that the 


feeble-minded. Murray Butler, 
education of the gifted child was the chief prob 
lem of democracy. The aristocracy of a demoe 
racy, he said, is not one of “title, inheritance or 
wealth,” but of excellence “in whatever walk of 
life one chooses.” Lammot du Pont, president, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, speak 
ing for business, said that industry needs men of 
outstanding ability to serve as specialists or as 
Spencer Miller, Jr., direc 


Edueation 


business managers. 
Workers 


made the observation that men at the work bench 


tor, Jureau otf America, 
have been among our most important industrial 
inventors; and Francis J. McConnell, bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, admitting that 
prominent figures in the ministry are not always 
“the most intelligent or the best fitted,” said the 
Protestant ministry had been content to “recog 
nize gifted ministers without giving 
special training for new ones” 

The bitter complaints of the twenty “geniuses” 
grown to maturity—complaints of social ostra 
cism, maladjustments and personal reactions to 
their environment—emphasize not only the time- 
liness of the conference, but its supreme impor- 
tance. 
the 
Hollingworth, professor of eduea- 


The conference was held in memory of 
late Leta S. 
tion, Teachers College, whose death was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, December 2, 1939. Dr. 
Hollingworth had been in charge of the classes 
for gifted children at Speyer School, which for 
several years has been conducted cooperatively 


by Teachers College and the New York City 


D ber 13-14. j ‘ht e _Board of Edueation as an experimental station 
sity, December 13-14, just eighteen years after * 


for the edueation of both high and low IQ’s. 
William F. 


was honorary chairman, and Herbert B. Bruner, 


Russell, dean of Teachers College, 


professor of education, chairman of the com 


mittee in charge of the conference program. 


FINDING A BALANCE BETWEEN IDLE 
YOUTH AND AVAILABLE JOBS 


WITH unemployed youth seeking work for 


which they have been trained and finding the 


field already overcrowded, the superintendent of 














choo! ‘ J I. 


Adam director of vocational educa 


Cramer, and QO. D. 


tion in Ore 


ame actively interested in solving a 


problem that threatened widespread discontent 
among young men and women between the ages 
of seventeen and twenty-four, according to a 
report in The Christian Science Monitor, De- 
ecember 3. Early in 1938 they made a survey 


of Kugene, tabulated the specifie kinds and num- 


ber of jobs the city had to offer, and, in an 


abandoned schoolhouse, opened a voeational 


school which would train the city’s youth to fill 
those 1 


particular posts. Rather than allow the 
training to be 


entirely the gift of the city a 


nominal fee of two dollars a month was charged; 


the real financing was done by the city school 


system with aid from the state board of eduea- 
tion and from the federal government. Appli- 
ecants “swarmed” into the registration  offiee. 
But rigid tests were applied to keep the enrol- 


ment “limited to those who knew what they 
More- 


over, applicants for work that was not available 


wanted and were willing to work for it.” 


in the city were persuaded to take a practical 
view and adjust their training to a type of work 
that was on the market. In this way, the plae- 
ing of the trainee at the end of his course was 


not left to chanee. 

The school holds both day and evening classes 
six days of the week, and students attend at their 
convenience. There are no terms or semesters. 
There are extension courses for those already 
placed, regardless of age. The school, virtually 
without rules, is guided by a cooperative and 


Mrs. Wendell Van 


“a direetor of sorts, but only 


friendly spirit. Loan, of 
Kugene, acts as 
because it is necessary to have a tie to bind the 


The 


school building is kept up, repaired or added to 


many threads into one efficient system.” 


by the students as the necessity may arise. 

According to the records, 65 per cent. of the 
students are placed immediately after finishing 
their courses, and the remaining 35 per cent. 
have reason to expect placement within a short 
time. 

Somewhat similarly inspired, although of a 
different 
junior college of San Franciseo, which has just 


nature, is the municipally operated 


dedicated a new fifty-three-acre campus in Bal- 
Park. 


seattered classrooms, the ecolleve was a definite 


boa Opened five years ago in widely 
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answer to the eall of San Franciscans { 


eation at home. Tuition at neighboring 
-. RB 


cost San Francisco County more than $164), 


colleges, according to Mayor Angelo 


in addition to students’ personal expenses 
like the Voeéat 
school of Eugene, is “self-lquidating.” Tj 


the city’s junior college, 
dents wish to go on with their aeademie trai: 
the college prepares them for third-year w 
sity work; if they desire to obtain position 
college equips them for various fields of « 
hotel 


architecture to civil engineering and the 


deavor from management and la: 


arts. 





H. G. WELLS AND OTHERS PRESENT 
VIEWS ON THE POST-WAR 
WORLD 


AMONG the prognostieations of what th: 
war world is destined to be and dreams o| 
it might or ought to be, the dicta of H. G. We 
will be of interest to educators. 

At a luncheon given in honor of the Brit 
author by the trustees of the Town Hall, New 
York City, he predicted a world union en) 


’ 


“o fullness of life” never before seen, but at t 
same time he warned that the lion in the \ 
this consummation is “the old-fashioned 1 
According to Mr. Wells, the ti 


ing of history has been directed toward acq 


of history.” 


ing the common man with “what is expect 
him in that state of society in which he has | 
born,” and this, he maintained, is propagai 
not “a search for the operating causes that \ 
in the destiny of mankind,” which is what 
teaching of history should be. He ming! 
praise with blame in depicting the Ameri 
scene, but said, “Mankind may expect Ame 
to be the intellectual synthesis of the world 
the next few years.” 

Others speakers at the luncheon were: Aun 
O’Hare McCormick, of The New York Times 
Maurice Hindus, author, and Kingman Brew 
ster, Jr., chairman of the Yale News 
senior at the university. 

Mrs. McCormick, speaking of America’s pres 
ent task, said that it was to adjust the forces 
of modern civilization “to a point of equi! 
rium” between “the freedoms we have to £1\ 
up and the freedoms we have to preserve al 


costs ... to strike that balance, to work out t 
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esis the human raee is struggling for in this 
dal upheaval.” 

\lr. Hindus, reealling Neville Chamberlain’s 
error in not realizing that Czecho-Slovakia 
“in Downing Street at his own back door- 
‘urged that Americans think of England as 

here on this side of the ocean.” 

\ir. Brewster, while regarding conditions in 
rica favorable to the preservation of free- 
_ warned that our actual participation in the 

opean war would mean the loss of it. 


RADIO IN THE UNIVERSITIES 
\r the convention of the National Association 
State Universities in Chicago a significant re- 
was made by the committee on educational 
o broadeasting. A. G. Crane, president of 
University of Wyoming and chairman of the 


++ 
mittee, 


said that thirty-six states, Hawaii 
Puerto Rico were offering non-commercial 
service. Such widespread action on the 
of higher institutions of learning involves 
y contributing activities, among them the 
nance of university-operated stations, the 
opment of loeal and national programs, the 
ning of students for radio work and the es- 
shment of cooperative broadcasting coun 
The committee made six recommendations : 
The continued development of broadcasting 
nizations in each institution. 
The 


deasting service. 


establishment of regular budgets for 


The establishment of formal radio courses of 










nstruction. 
The 
0 workshops, for discovery and training of 


establishment of studio laboratories as 


ideasters and for the production of actual 
ideasts. 

). The promotion of cooperative broadcasting 
ucils, particularly on regional lines. 

6. The eontinued cooperation with commercial 


broadeasting stations. 

Ur. Crane reported continued progress in the 
evelopment of educational broadcasting, stress- 
the establishment of radio libraries, courses 
radio, broadeasting staffs and loeal radio 
tudios. 

The members of the committee of which Dr. 
Crane is chairman are: I. D. Weeks, president, 
University of South Dakota; J. J. Tigert, presi- 
dent, University of Florida, and C. A. Dykstra, 
president, University of Wisconsin. 
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THE NATIONAL CAPITAL SCHOOL 
VISITORS COUNCIL 


SINCE edueation for citizenship is one of the 
imperative desiderata in a war-devastated world 
to which we must adjust our thinking, the for 
mation of the National Capital School Visitors 
is well timed. 


Couneil A non-profit organiza 


tion, free from “political bias,” it is attempting 
to develop “the educational possibilities of stu 
The 


program is threefold, comprising (1) the Stu 


dent and teacher travel to Washington.” 


dents Institute of National Government; (2) the 
Institute of 
of the Social Studies, and (3) the Edueational 
Advisory Service. 


National Government for Teaehers 
The first two will hold meet 
ings in Washington in March and April, respee 
tively, and the third will furnish to school visi 
tors in general at small cost pertinent material 
for use in classrooms or for individual study. 

The National Capital School Visitors Couneil 
is a “daughter-organization” of the Bureau of 
University Travel and has as its director the 
president of the bureau, Henry M. Willard; its 
first-year program is financed by the trustees of 
the bureau. 

To an institute for secondary-school students 
a school, public or private, may send one to four 
These 


will be personally conducted in Washington on a 


delegates from junior and senior classes. 


inspection designed to show them “a 


work.” An 


teachers will emphasize “conferences and dis 


tour of 


great democracy at institute for 
cussions with those actually engaged in federal 
service and related activities.” Our government 


and its present-day problems will be the main 
theme for both groups and, it is hoped, will give 
an impetus to serious individual consideration of 
the citizen’s responsibility in maintaining the 


democratie way of life. 


THE NAZIFYING OF EDUCATION IN 
FRANCE 

THE “New Order” in France involves a e¢om 

The 


communism 


plete change in the training of teachers. 


tendency toward socialism and 
among the teachers of the passing generation 
explained as probably the result of meagre 
salaries and the necessity of taking up other 
obligations 

leftist slant 


“A high 


order to meet financial] 
Polities 


must be proseribed in the schools. 


tasks in 


must be checked. with a 
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moral outlook,” coupled with the teaching of “the 
continuity of French effort under all régimes,” 
is to characterize the new educational technique. 
On the one hand, morality and responsibility, 
personal and social, the nobility of work of all 
kinds, human relations in family life and in 
the 


teaching profession; on the other hand, French 


ociety are outlined and preseribed for 
history, with emphasis on “the national quality 


of French endeavor” under whatever form of 
rovernment and little notice of the French Revo- 
lution, continued through the World War and 
its aftermath to the present struggle, is set forth 
in detail by official curriculum-makers. 
Paralleling this 


schools, is the movement headed by Paul Bau- 


state control of the normal 
doin, Seeretary of State under the Vichy gov- 
ernment, to enroll for a six-months period all 
Frenchmen in their twenties in the eom- 
National The 
accordance Nazi instruetions, is 


young 


pulsory Service organization. 


army, In with 


to consist altogether of volunteers. Those who 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


EMERY OLSON, dean, School of Government, 


University of California (Los Angeles), has 
heen appointed part-time consultant on per- 
sonnel problems growing out of national de- 


activities in industry and government, 


Office ot 


tense 
U.S. Education. 


Kpson R. RANp, assistant dean in charge of 
financial aid, Brown University, resigned, De- 
to become assistant comptroller of 
Bay Optical Attleboro, 
He had been on the administrative staff 
Pitt, 
assistant to the dean of the college, will take over 
much of work. Edwin M. J. 


Kretzmann, of the department of Germanie lan- 


cember 1, 
the 
Mass. 


of the university since 1929. 


State Company, 


Gavin A, 


Dean Rand’s 
guages and literatures, has been appointed assis- 
tant to the dean of the college. 

Joun B. Baker, assistant professor of me- 
chanical engineering, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, for six years, is on a year’s leave of ab- 
sence to serve as instructor for the Engineer 
Organized Reserves, at the headquarters of the 
Kirst Military Area, Philadelphia. Dr. Baker 


will have the rank of major. 
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were called to the colors in June of this yea: 
have been “impressed” into the national siesta 

In preparation for this absorption of youths 
of military age into the new organization, \. 
Baudoin, first, will take under consideration th, 
idle youth of both sexes between the ages o| 
fourteen and twenty and institute for them “y, 
cational training with emphasis on immediat, 
occupation”; second, he will consider youthfy 
organizations like the Boy Seouts and Gi! 
Guides, Christian Youth and Companions ot 
France. These are not to lose their distinet 
characteristies. 

The chief aim of M. Baudoin’s work with ¢ 
French youth is to develo 


three groups of 


healthy, moral men and women 


non-military 


strong, 
strictly movement, an effort. t 
train and find employment for youth as th 
best way to create a new France, according t 
a dispatch in The New York Times, November 
30. Germany does not desire a fighting, per 


haps unruly, nation within her widened borders! 


CLetus C. SHEETZ, chief clerk, Boys’ Indus 
trial School 
pointed acting superintendent of the schoo! du 


(Laneaster, Ohio), has been ap 


ing the absence of Major Harold L. Hays, wl 
has been made chief inspector for the state sele 


tive service board. 


Harvey Martin has been appointed head ot 
the department of biological sciences, Potoma 
State School, Keyser, W. Va. He succeeds R 
C. Patterson, who has been ealled to active duty 
in the Army. 


1) 


W. W. Trent has been reappointed state su 
perintendent of schools, W. Va. 


Lesiie G. STrer, viee-principal, Frank Wig- 
gins Trade School (Los Angeles), has becom 
principal. The school is training skilled work 
ers for national defense. 


CHARLES R. Foster, JR., associate protesso. 
of edueation, Rutgers University, has been ap- 
pointed dean, School of Edueation, University 
of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 


H. A. Tape, principal, Lincoln Consolidated 
Training School, Michigan State Normal Col- 


lent, 


lege (Ypsilanti), has been appointed presid 
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Northern State Teachers College, Marquette, 
\ieh. He sueceeds Webster H. Pearce. 

R WessterR, School of Edueation, 
University of Michigan, has received an appoint- 


RANDOLPH 


nt as assistant professor of physical eduea- 


West Virginia University. A. A. James 

take his place in the undergraduate physi- 

education program and as adviser to men 
tudents. 

Frank C. Foster became president of the 
Asheville (N. C.) College, October 29. 

Joun G. JENKINS, chairman, department of 
psvehology, University of Maryland (College 
Park), will give half of his time this year to 

wk as director of research for the Committee 


on Selection and Training Aireraft Pilots. 


(GivorGE Péiya, professor of apphed mathe- 
matics, Federal Polytechnie Institute (Zurich, 
Switzerland), has been appointed acting pro- 
fessor of mathematies, Brown University, for a 
two-vear term. 

LANCELOT HoGBEN has become a member of 
the geneties staff at the University of Wisconsin. 
Professor Hogben is well known as the author 
of “Mathematies for the Million.” 


GERTRUDE M. Cox, formerly assistant  re- 
search professor of statistics, lowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (Ames), 
is now professor of experimental statistics and 
director of the statistical laboratory, University 
North Carolina. 


( 


RUDOLPH LOCKENSGARD has aecepted a posi- 
tion in seeondary-school mathematies, P. K. 
Yonge Laboratory School, University of Flor- 
ida. Dr. Loeckensgard succeeds Homer Howard, 
whose appointment to the headship of the de- 
partment of mathematies, State Teachers Col- 
lege (Frostburg, Md.), was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, November 30. 

W. F. Lock woop, teacher of art, P. K. Yonge 
Laboratory School, has beeome a member of the 
staff of the Louisiana State University. 

J. C. Ryan, professor of education and head 
of the department of education, University of 
Alaska (College), is now commissioner of edu- 
cation of the Territory of Alaska. He succeeds 
Anthony E. Karnes. 
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Eric T. B. lecturer in the 


School of Electrical Engineering, Institute of 


Gross, tormer 
Technology (Vienna), and head of the engineer 
ing division of the Central Station Department, 
A.E.aG., Union Eleetrie and Manutacturing Com 
pany of that city, has been appointed Westing 
house research associate, School of Engineering, 
Cornell University. Dr. Gross has been a visit 
ing professor at the university during the past 
year. 

Frank L. McVey, emeritus president, Uni 
versity of Kentucky, will give a course entitled 
“The Effeets of Politieal, Economie and Cultural 
Forees Bearing on Rural Life in Ameriea” in 
the department of markets and rural finance at 


the university during the spring semester. 


THEODORE L. Rosweiu, formerly with the 
Wisconsin State Board of Vocational Education, 
has been appointed assistant to the director of 


Mr. 
Office 


the work-projeects division of the NYA, 
Roswell will be aison officer for the U.S. 
of Edueation and will also be responsible for the 
development and operation of the nation-wide 
safety program of the NYA. 


JeAN L. DARBELNET, of the French army, has 
become a member of the staff of MeGill Univer 
sity (Montreal) as professor of French language 
and literature. 

S. C. HouuistTer, dean, College of Engineer- 
ing, Cornell University, has been made regional 
adviser for New York State New 


York City on the federal program for engineer 


outside ot 


ing defense training. 


CALVIN GRIEDER, formerly of the University 
of Buffalo, has accepted a protessorship of 


school administration, College of Edueation, 


University of Colorado. 


WILLIAM G. Carr has become associate secre 
tary, NEA, Washington, D. C.) Frank Hub 


bard sueceeds him as director of research. 


Ropert Park, of the University of Buffalo, 
was made president of the Association of Col 
lege Unions at the close of the three-day con 
vention in Philadelphia. Walter H. Heideman, 
Wesleyan University (Middletown, Conn.), was 
elected vice-president. 


OrvILLE G. Brim, professor of elementary 
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Ohio State University (Columbus), 


ill health. 


education, 
ined beeause of 
MOND A. 


Edueation, University of 


ha res 


SCHWEGLER, dean, School of 


Kansas, will retire at 


the close of the current school year. 


Recent Deaths 
WILLIAM 
physics, University of New Brunswick, and well- 


BELL CARTMEL, former professor of 


known physicist of Montreal, died on Deeember 
Mr. Cartmel 


his theory of rela- 


) at the age of sixty-eight years. 
retired in 1932 to work out 
tivity, a subject on which his views differed from 


those of Albert Einstein in certain particulars. 


WILLIAM S$. Situ, former professor and 


dean of Maryland Medical College (no longer 
In existence) and for seventeen years vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Franklin Square Hos- 
pital (Baltimore), of which he was one of the 
founders, died, December 9, at the age of eighty 
years. 

THE Reverend Francis J. HEALY, pastor of 
St. Joseph’s Chureh (Brooklyn, N.Y.) 
in-chief of The Tablet, died, December 9, 
at the age of fifty-seven years. Father Healy 
staff of the Cathedral 


and 


editor 


was formerly on the 


School, 


Brooklyn. 


f Pace Insti- 


tule and of Pace and Pace, a firm that eonduets 


CHARLES A. PACE, co-founder « 
schools of business in widely separated cities, 
died on December 10 at the age of seventy-one 
vears. Mr. Paece’s chief 
of attorneys for teaching posts in his 


interest was in the 
training 
which were of college rank. 


schools, ome ol 


T. Russet WILKINS, professor of physies, 
(N. Y.), and interna 


tionally known in the field of scientifie research, 


University of Rochester 


succumbed to a heart attack, December 10. He 


was forty-nine years of age. As a result of 


many years of pioneer work on the photograph- 
gr of atoms, Dr. Wilkins estimated the age of 
the earth 
energies of the component parts of the atom. 


It} 


and diseovered how to measure the 


KLIsHA LooMIs, professor emeritus of mathe- 
maties, Baldwin-Wallace College (Berea, Ohio), 
died in Cleveland, December 11, at the age of 
eighty-eight years. Dr. Loomis was the author 
of a number of books on mathematies and gene- 
alogy. His best known work is “The Pytha- 


gorean Proposition.” 
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WituiAM G. KIMMEL, professor of so 
ence, State University of Iowa, sueeumbed 4 
heart attack, December 13, at the age \ 
four years. Mr. Kimmel was formerly 
visor of social studies for the New York S 
Department of Edueation and from 1929 to 1932 
was executive secretary, Commission on S 
Studies, American Historieal Association. ] 
1932 to 1936 he was a member of the statf 6} 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 


that time served as editor of Social Stud 


JULIA ByrNE, a former principal of four « 
mentary schools in Brooklyn (N. Y.) and ; 
ber of the school system of New York ( 
forty-one years, died on December 14 
Byrne had retired in 1935. 


Henry HoutzMAnn, Austrian born, « 
of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 


nearly twenty years and one of the found 


Jewish Cent: 


the Zionist movement in this country, «died | 
December 16 at the age of seventy-seven 
United States 


Hle founded sehools for the teachin 


Mr. Holtzmann eame to the 
1S8SS8. 
Hebrew to children and organized classes 


English for foreigners. 


Coming Events 


THe College English Assoeiation will li 


Z 


annual meeting in Boston, December 26-2 
Non-members of the CEA, if college teach 
English, are invited to attend the dinne 
Saturday, December 23. 


INVITATIONS have been extended by the \ 
Jersey College for Women (New Brunswick) | 
more than 300 colleges, asking each institut 

to send five undergraduate delegates to 

the meetings of the National Student Fede 
tion of America and the International Studi 


) 


Service. The two organizations will meet co 


currently, December 27-31, with several 


The general theme of the tor 
“The Role of Student Government”; oi 
latter, “How Youth Can Democracy.” 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and other lead 

the nation will address both bodies. 


sessions. 


Serve 


Tue National Couneil for the Social Studies 
Historical Association 


and the American 
hold two joint sessions, December 25, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. Ric! 


MeFeely, of the George School (Bucks County, 
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Pa.), will give a report on new experiments in 
Allen Y. King, 


eland publie schools, will talk on the use of 


] 
reaching of social studies. 


» in the classroom. Donald Slesinger, of 
American Film Center (New York City), 
have as his theme the popularization of 
sholarship. J. Fred Rippy, of the University 
Chicago, will discuss some aspect of Latin 
\merica. 
» American Political Scienee Association 
the National Couneil for the Social Studies 
eet together at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
December 30. 
Civie Edueation Committee of the NCSS and 
Committee on Soeial Studies of the APSA. 
Join Haefner, of the University High School, 


The program is sponsored by the 


State University of Iowa, is responsible for the 
ns of the former committee, and Howard 
White, of the University of Miami, for those of 
latter. 
Other Items of Interest 
Scuoou officials of Michigan, after the com- 
m of the third poll of publie opinion, under 
lirection of Robert L. Turner, as to the right 
tizens “to indicate how much the schools 
shall get by direet expression of opinion through 
ballot rather than through legislative means,” 
are petitioning the legislature for an appropria- 
tion of $33 for each pupil as the state’s contribu- 
The 


movement is sponsored by the Michigan Eduea- 


to the upkeep of the publie schools. 


tion Association, with various groups cooperat- 

Three questions were asked in the poll: 
think the state should 
money it gives for schools from $41,000,000 to 
$45,000,000 2” 
propose a smaller amount than that and put it 


“Do you inerease the 


“Tf the legislature should 


a vote of the people, would you vote for the 


$45,000,000 or the smaller amount?” “Do you 
think the amount of state money for schools 
should be decided by a vote of the people, or by 
The an- 


swers, respectively, showed 60 per cent. yes, 31 


the state legislature as at present?” 


per cent. no, 9 per cent. no opinion, 60 per 
cent. for the $45,000,000, 40 per cent. for a 
smaller amount, 63 per cent. by the people, 37 
per cent. by the legislature. 

ARCHIBALD MACLEISH, Librarian of Congress, 
has announeed that the Rockefeller Foundation 
“has placed at the disposition of the Library of 
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Congress the services of two Fellows in Radio 
Research whose first duty will be to survey those 
resources of the Library which might be of ser- 
vice to educational broadeasting groups.” 
Broadeasting stations of universities and other 
broadeasting centers may seek the assistanee of 
the fellows in making programs and in securing 
materials from the ample resources of the Li- 
brary of Congress, particularly in the fields of 
Ameriean history, folk musie and folk tales 
The men appointed to this task are Philip H. 
Cohen and Charles T. Harrell. 


At the request of educators who desire courses 
more practical than those usually pursued for 
the master’s and doetor’s degrees, the University 
of Illinois has established the degrees, Master of 
dueation and Doctor of Edueation. 


Henry Merritr WRIsSTON, president, Brown 
University, addressing the National Interfrater 
nity Conference at the Hotel Commodore (New 
York City), November 29, said: “The central 
task for Americans is an objective detinition of 
our interests and our responsibilities. . . . Then 
if war comes we would not fight to ‘defend’ some 
thing, but to achieve something. Or it might 
transpire that by influence and strength, but 
without war, we could achieve that positive goal, 
imposing it upon an exhausted world by moral 


and eeonomie and intellectual force.” 


H. S. HoyMan, assistant professor of physi 
cal education, University of Oregon, submitted 
Part 1 of a report on units of work in health in- 
struction at the annual conference of the High 
School Principals’ October 25. 
Parts II and III of the report will be available 
Mr. Hoy- 


man’s report also contains suggestions on the 


Association, 
some time during the school year. 


administrative phase of health education and 
the development of a library on health for high 


school pupils. 


NINETY-FOUR per cent. of the students enter 
ing Cornell University this fall have expressed 
religious preferences, an increase of about three 
per cent. over last year. Among the churches 
listed are: Presbyterian, with a following of 
380; Roman Catholie, 321; Jewish, 281; Epis 
copal, 276; Methodist, 267; Baptist, 114; Con- 


gregational, 103; Lutheran, 79; Christian Sei- 
ence, 30; Unitarian, 27; Friends, 13. About 
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one hundred other faiths, each with a small fol- 
lowing, were represented. 

Tit Twin-City People’s College, sponsored 
by the Batesburg-Leesville (S. C.) school sys- 
tem and the extension division of the University 
of South Carolina, has been opened in the Bates- 
burg-Leesville High School. 
will be presented by authorities in the 
fields. 


adults in eivie edueation. 


A wide variety of 
subjects 
different The purpose of the “college” is 
to train Twenty-two 
subjects are covered, among them edueation for 


defense. 

AMONG the new courses offered at Queen’s 
College (Flushing, N. Y.) in the wide expansion 
ot the 


project courses” intended to give to seniors who 


curriculum of the college are “special 


have unusual aptitude for intensive research the 


techniques necessary in pursuing a program of 


SHORTER PAPERS 


PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING 
CONSERVATION! 
CONSERVATION of natural resources is being 
What shall the 
Here- 


in several of the 


introduced into the eurriculum. 
school do with this new subject-matter? 
tofore it has been “touched on” 
established courses, largely as means of injecting 
interest into otherwise formal subject-matter. 
The present proposals are, (1) that conservation 
shall be taught for its own value, (2) that this 
new subject-matter be taught to all pupils. 
What outcomes shall the schools try to seeure 
from this teaching? What changes are needed 
in all the children of all the people with refer- 
ence to conservation of natural resources? Are 
these changes mainly increased understandings, 


No 


one of these types of outcomes can be secured 


better skills or more desirable attitudes? 


independently of the others, but the school ean 


be “geared” to discriminate among them. Ob- 
viously most of the girls and many of the boys 
do not need the technical skills or the more 


extensive understandings required by conserva- 
tion specialists; but if conservation is to be fully 
successful, it would seem that all youth do need 
“favoring” attitudes toward it. Hence it follows 

1 Adapted from an address before Section Q, The 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, June 20, 1940. 
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investigation “in a comparatively small ares 
The sub 
jects covered will be chemistry, economies, FE; 


within their field of coneentration.” 


glish, history, political science, psychology and 
sociology and will be pursued under the direc. 
tion of supervisors from the several depart 


ments. 


Tue American Library in Paris was closed 1 
the public from the time the Germans oecupie 
the city until mid-September, but the directress, 
Miss Reeder, wrote to the Library Committee 
this country that, since its reopening and eye 
during the occupation, hundreds of books h 
been sent to prisoners of war and to hospit 
Miss Reeder reports that books had been fur 


nished to students also and that the library woul 


try to ascertain their needs for the coming year 
and supply them. 

AND DISCUSSION 

that the chief objective in this general teaching 


should be improved attitudes, which means, (1) 
the teaching of the information about natural 
resources and the skills in conservation that ar 
essential for enlightened citizens in their support 
of conservation, (2) the provision of learning 
conditions conducive to the development of de 
sired attitudes. 

For certain possible future specialists (fo 
example, future farmers, soil conservationists, 
ete.), the high school should afford opportuni- 
ties to secure more of the technical skills and 
extensive information used in such fields as soil 
conservation, reforestation, ete., and these pupils 


should be advised of the special preparation in 
these fields on the college level. 

If appreciation be accepted as the distinctive 
objective, the importance of diseriminating pro- 
cedures is obvious; and the following are offered 


as principles: 


1. Keep the subject-matter of conservation vital 


ized. This principle means, conduct conservation 
studies where nature needs to be conserved. Fo! 
example, study the prevention of erosion in 

fields where it occurs and study reforestation 1 
‘‘eut off’’ areas. Study conservation in the class 
room also, but find the ‘‘lessons’’ in the fields and 


the forests and return them there. 
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Have the school serve the community (near 
far This precaution would result in a re 
versal of the practice of the school utilizing the 
nmunity. For example, the school’s interpreta 
of soil erosion and the work of the soil-con 
vation service in preventing it should result in 
the support of soil conservation because it helps the 
mmunity. Thus the school would serve rather 
filize the community. 
Discriminate between learning for apprecia 
and learning for execution, Learning for ap 
ition of conservation is needed by all pupils. 
Li iing for execution is needed by the few pupils 
may specialize in the techniques of conserva 
For example, the use and benefits of ‘‘ gully 
s’’ as one of the steps in reclaiming gullied 
| should be known by all pupils as bases for ap 
tion of soil-conservation service, but the tech 
of how to construct ‘‘ gully dams’’ needs to 


irned only by those who do that work. Learn- 
for appreciation contributes to broader citizen 
for all—and this is, therefore, the public-school 
service to all; learning for execution is for voca 

mal efficieney—this is the added school service to 
future farmers, foresters and other prospective 
technicians, 

1, Make pleasurable participation in learning a 
specific aim in teaching conservation. Favorable 
ittitudes are always important, and they are espe 
cially so here. Furthermore, pupils do not become 
appreciative by being told to be so. An essential 
factor in having them approve conservation is to 
have them like it. This principle should not be 
interpreted as meaning that conservation teaching 
should be either trivial or incidental, nor that it 
should be made easy. Diligent study and liking 
ire not in conflict. 

\. Have the members of each class make specific 
beginnings at the junior-high-school level to iden- 
tify themselves with the conservation of a natural 
‘esource. Effeetive bases may be established in the 
grades in connection with the study of food, eloth- 
ing, shelter and other vital learning areas. Then 
each sueeeeding class of high-school pupils would, 
by this principle, assume proprietary management 
of a side-hill plot for the duration of an approved 
rotation of crops; for example, wheat, peas, sweet 
clover, sweet clover-fallow, wheat. With the help of 
agriculturally inclined boys and the Smith-Hughes 
teacher, each succeeding room teacher could have 
the students take the ‘‘next step’’ in the rotation, 
using approved conservation techniques such as 
winter stubble stand, rough cultivation, cross- 
residue cultivation, contour farming, ete. Each 
student may well participate to the extent of hav- 
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ing first-hand (literally first-hand) experience in 
conservation. The aim of this ‘‘learning by do 
ing’’ should be the aid it affords for effective ob 
servation and reading rather than the slight skill 
attained. Securing this participation would not be 
difficult in that preparing and planting a plot is of 
necessity ‘*hand’’ work. 

Besides a plot for each group to ‘‘have as 
theirs’’ throughout the years of the rotation, the 
schools should cooperatively maintain two other 
demonstrations, (1) a plot that is kept in clear 
cultivation to allow erosion to take place, (2) the 
hilltop planted to approved grasses, trees or shrubs. 

An example of a desirable supplement to direct 
participation in the rotation on plots such as the 
above is an agreement between the school and cer 


tain conservation-minded farmers by which each 


group of pupils ‘‘adopts’’ a typical field for 
‘*theirs’’ during the years of approved rotation. 
Some schools might find this the nearest available 
approach to provision for direct participation by 
pupils. 

Projects in forestry conservation are now oper 
ated in two Washington high schools, Roosevelt of 
Seattle and Lincoln of Tacoma. In each of these 
schools, certain boys are engaged in reforestation 
as sponsored by the schools. 

As a means of definitizing and organizing prog 
ress in conservation-learning, each class may well 
keep—as individuals or cooperatively—cumulative 
records of their ‘‘doings’’ and other learning. 
This record should have the benefit of work in com 
position, art, science and photography. 

6. Guard against dulling ‘interest by undue over 
lapping and mere repetition in succeeding years. 
The cumulative record is a very promising means 
of safeguarding this danger. This record should 
be ‘‘promoted’’ with the class group. Another 
safeguard here is the diagnostic use of data from 
inventory tests. Investigations are now under way 
at the State College of Washington to determine 
the teaching of conservation now included in the 
established subjects, also as to the degree of ‘‘out 
of-school’’ learning. 

7. Definitized outcomes in terms of ability to 
recognize and interpret with intelligent enthusiasm 
non-technical processes. For example, from soil 
conservation each student should have ready and 
effective use of such terms as erosion, rotation, 
hill-top plantings, rough plowing, trashy fallow, 
gully and legumes. <A vocabulary list is being com 
piled at the State College of Washington, and 
voeabulary-meaning-recognition tests are contem 
plated for inventory and progress measurements. 
Students may be taken to fields, forests or other 
natural resources to identify the essential condi 
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tions and processes represented in the tests, or they 


may be tested in the classroom through use of 


picture-vocabulary tests which are being made 


available. 


8. Use pageantry to organize and stabilize atti- 


tudes. ‘The procedure here should be largely crea- 
tive. The more nearly the pageantry and organi- 


zation are formulated by the learners, the more 


likely the learners are to be enthusiastic about 
them. So, self-expression should predominate— 
in the form of oral and written language, art, 


music and pictures. ‘Teachers should use their own 
and other formulations mainly as indications of 
that which they hope their students will approxi- 
Kffective formulations may also be drawn 
the 
An illustration of such a source is the pageant, 
’? by Dorothy Lois Smith, 


mate. 
on to supplement achievements of students. 
‘*Shadows on the Land, 
available in mimeographed form from Information 
Department, Soil Conservation Service, Spokane, 
Washington. 

The setting of this pageant is on the hills of the 
fields where erosion is beginning 


Palouse wheat 


to be recognized as serious. The pageant em- 


bodies two themes: changes that have come in the 
passing of time, and the hope of two young people 
for a home. The father of the girl is practicing 
soil conservation, but the father of the boy has yet 
to see that he can afford to do so. The pageant 
an accounting by Father Time and a 
the 


followed by disagreement between the two fathers, 


opens with 


recognition of romance of the young people, 
of which the following is illustrative: 

‘* Brown— Bill is your only son and he is marry 
ing my only daughter. But I don’t want my 
daughter to marry a man who won’t do all he can 
don’t 


in. Betty will have a third of 


care what line he is 
land after 
[ am gone, and your son will farm it as well as 


to make a success. I 


my 


or what’s left of it 


” 


your land do you get what 
I mean?’ 

The conversation results in the willingness of 
Martin 
Father Time appears, indicating a period in which 


to consider soil conservation, after which 


Martin comes to appreciate conservation. 
‘*Martin—‘ Yes, I told my son Bill that to-day 
a man has to look into the future more than ever 
when he makes his decisions. We have to rise 
It’s like being one of those 
We have 
what’s happening in 


above ‘just to-day.’ 
eagles that’s circling above us now. 
to think in three directions 
the present, what happened in the past and what 
may happen in the future.’ ’’ 

9. Conclude high-school study of conservation in 
terms of social justice. The social studies may 


well embody this phase. It should become an in- 
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tegral part of the philosophy of security 
for the present, and security for the future. 


In conelusion, the teaching of conserya; 
should produce citizens who regard ant 
vation practice as unjust, even criminal, 1 
present and future boys and girls—as wrong 
any stealing. 

And so, shall we bring conservation into + 
schools? Yes, but do not leave it there. 
it back to the functior 
such procedures there is promise o{ 


places where it 
Through 
notable contribution to the curriculum, 1 
subject-matter that is interesting because 
vital to the learners. 
C. W. Ston1 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF A 
DECLINE IN OUR FUTURE 
POPULATION 
SOCIAL scientists have been consider! 
nomic effects of a future decline in popu 
Without a doubt, the question of popu 
decrease concerns practically all nations 
reference to western and northern Europe, R. It 
Kuezynski, an expert on population proble: 
warned that in 1926 in those countries, 01 
100 mothers gave birth to 92 
100 future m 
which meant that “the population is bound t 


average, 


mothers instead of at least 


out unless mortality of potential moth: 
creases beyond reasonable expectations.” It 
now an established fact that most countri 
now below the level of normal replacement 
that, at the present mortality and fertility 
there is nothing to look forward to but a gen 
That | 
for Europe and for this country as well. In view 


shrinkage in the size of population. 


of this, economists have devoted eonsiderab\ 
time to an analysis of probable effects 
decline in population on large-scale producto! 
employment, consumption and other major que- 
tions. With a decline in the size of pop 
writers anticipate a shrinkage in product! 
an enhancement in the value and quality 
put. Psychologists have not as yet penetra 
into this important field. Concerned with hu 
relations in various changing situations, 1 
will take a more active interest in the pro! 
of the effects of a decline in future popul: 

In the aggregate, a decline in population \ 
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decline in absolute numbers of those in 
intelligence levels and in different oecu- 
On the one hand, it means fewer idiots 
the other, fewer geniuses. It means 
borers and fewer engineers. Consider- 
e probable diminution in the frequeney and 
lity of individuals of high IQ, nations 
a deeline in population, a depopulation 
_ would without much doubt redouble efforts 
d careful development of proper scholastic 
ccupational programs for gifted individ- 
Overabundance of talent may have meant 
re of superior talents in the past; a talent 
; about to become rare can not be wasted; 
tional and oeeupational avenues for har- 
to the full abilities and talents will be 
ued and transformed to operate for sue- 
training of the superior. So much here 
nsequences of a population decline in terms 
iple arithmetie. 
pulations are becoming older. This remark- 
phenomenon of the gradual aging of mod- 
populations is explained by the demographer 
esulting from a changing age-composition 
ture, so that the proportion of younger 
viduals is diminishing and that of older in- 
viduals is being augmented. Hence old age 
iore than an ephemeral problem for the psy- 
ogist; it is a problem for the applied social 
hologist whose penetrating analytic methods 
needed. With an aging population would 
<pected a change in the tenor and tempo of 
the life of a community or nation. This would 
for example, that an impetuous and ex- 
imental outlook would tend to give way to 
maturity in the formulation and execution of 
si¢ policies. Continuity would become of 
rimary importance in planning and that would 
nike for an elimination of detour solutions or 
This would hold for 


rious branches of modern society, including 


makeshift arrangements. 


mmeree, government, education, arts, science 
nd even religion. Older people would be at the 
helm and their aetivities would refleet maturity 
and knowledge on the one hand and impatience 
with novelty and experimentation on the other. 
This, of course, would put a premium on sound- 
ness of aetion and policy but it would tend to 
sidetraek and Experi- 
enced guidanee would be overbalaneced by red 


innovation invention. 
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tape and inflexibility. Thus we would expeet on 
the constructive side in science and in research, 
efforts the 


diffieult and elusive problems, 


prolongation of toward solution of 
coupled on the 
noneonstruetive side with an elimination of by 
produet and unplanned investigations, and vari 
ous new avenues of approach to old problems. 
We may expect even sharp change in tastes 
tor 


instanee, the psychologist would anticipate an 


and aesthetie preferences. In the movies, 
eclipse of the popularity of pictures produced 
mainly on the comprehension level of children 
and an increase in the production of pictures of 
adult 
radio, programs would tend to eliminate stories 


interest and content. Similarly, in the 
designed mainly for children and adolescents and 
would instead turn to programs of more serious 
import. It would not be a stretch of the imagina- 
tion to envisage an inereased demand on book 
stores and libraries for books, for example, on 
Aristotle and other classics of Greece, Rome and 
the Orient. Television technicians planning for 
future telecasts will have to adapt their pro- 
grams to the aging population. 

More and more dominant will the problem of 
senescence become. Old-age-seeurity and old- 
age-assistanee programs already have compelled 
some attention to the every-day problems of the 
old-age folk. 


that in the future the community will have to 


The psychologist would point out 


provide people of 60 or 65 and over with much 
more than sympathy or even cash assistance. 
It must provide them with things to do, to enjoy 
and to think about in their day-and-night rou- 
tine. Actually, the question of provision for the 
old is tied up with many problems for the psy- 
chologist: decline in general intelligence, in 
physieal and mental energies, in emotional ma- 
turity, in emotional discrimination, in strength 
of memory for recent events, in orientation upon 
personal and impersonal situations. But, on 
the other hand, the psychologist, ever on the 
watch for clinical problems, ean point to the 
necessity for a clinie for handling problems of 
the senescent; a clinic for shaping anew the 
interests and activity patterns of old people. 
Finally, it should be indicated that the psy- 
chologist would be interested in the long-range 
effects of a future decline in population that 
would be reflected in a change in basie eduea- 
tional aims and policies. One such change would 
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be a greater emphasis upon training and educa- 
tion that would have long-term vocational and 
avocational values. Also, there would be with- 
out much doubt a marked advance in agencies 
created for adult education. An aging popu- 
lation in the future will require additional faeili- 
ties such as extension classes, adult-edueation 
schools, community arts and science institutes, 
technical schools, publie forums and other cen- 
ters for enrichment of the life of the adult and 
of the aged. 
NATHAN ISRAELI 
ASSISTANT IN POPULATION, 
GRADUATE FACULTY OF POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SOcIAL RESEARCH 


PROFESSORS AND PROPAGANDA 


FREQUENTLY, during political and social eon- 
troversies, the question is raised whether univer- 
sity professors should discuss such controversies 
in the classroom. Teachers who comment on 
these problems before their students are often 
condemned for engaging in unjustified propa- 
oanda,. 

It seems that whatever the professor does 
under these cireumstances he is bound to be 
criticized. One of the frequent reproaches 
against the college professor at all times is the 
charge that he dwells in ivory towers and that 
he does not bring his students face to faee with 
the realities of life. Obviously, those who eriti- 
cize the academie aspect of university life ean 
not consistently condemn teachers who deseend 
from the ivory towers to engage in an examina- 
tion of the great social, political and economic 
problems of modern civilization. 

Many thoughtful persons believe that a 
teacher in the social seiences has the duty of 
bringing into the elassroom for diseussion the 
great problems of contemporary civilization. In 
other words, the discussion of current problems 
in the classroom is proper. But this does not 
mean that the method or manner of discussion 
may not be improper. 

Leaving the classroom for a moment, let us 
inquire whether it is proper for a teacher in a 
college or university to engage in propaganda? 
The answer is: Yes and No. As a eitizen, acting 
outside his eapacity as an officer of the univer- 
sity, the professor has every right to attempt to 


influence his fellow-eitizens by honest are 
to pursue a line of conduct. 

The word propaganda is here employed i: 
scientific meaning rather than in the sens 
quently used by careless persons who imply ¢} 
there is always an element of falsehood jn 
propaganda. Properly speaking, propagan 
the manipulation of symbols for the purp 


influencing the action of human beings. Propa 


ganda, of course, may be full of false statement 


and cunning sophistries. At the same tin 


propaganda may be based upon aceurate stat; 


ments and sound logic. To engage in promot 


ing the latter kind of propaganda is cert: 
within the rights of the college professor in 
capacity as a private citizen, provided 
activities are outside the elassroom. 

Within the classroom the situation may 
difficult. The code of ethies of every protess 


might well contain a strict rule restraining 


from any form of propagandizing his students 


other than to encourage them to improve th 


mental processes. Naturally, this is a difficult 
requirement because a teacher, like all othe: 


human beings, has his prejudices and shortcon 


ings. It is easy for him to fall into bad hab 


which he condemns in his own students, such as 


making sweeping assertions, dogmatic genera! 


zations, pronunciamentos and name-calling 


++ 


without in any ease permitting a rebu 


thereto. 


Teaching with a tendence has frequently o! 


tained in European universities, and is certai 
to be condemned. Universities are the citad 


of research and truth, not in the sense that 


have any monopoly of the eternal verities, 


rather in the sense that they are great coopera 


+ 


tive efforts under the protection of the state t 


the purpose of free investigation and seientifi 


study. Edueation, of course, can be used by 
state for social control; and certainly in 
elementary schools the state may engage 


} 
| 


directed propaganda in order to guide and 


crease the morale of the younger generatio! 
But this is not the proper course for colleges 


and universities where professors and student 


must be free to discover the truth in a ma! 
dictated only by reason and experience. 


This means that it is preferable for the pro 


t} 


) 


ney 


fessor if he is engaged in lectures to present a 


sides of the question under discussion. It is evel 
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rect for him, in a moderate restrained, non- 
sive manner, to sum up the evidence on both 
But love tor the 


truth demands that if a professor draws a con- 


ies and draw his conelusions. 


sion from certain facts, it is only fair that 
rtunity be offered to any one else in the 
to present an opposite conclusion. To 
-e this opportunity is not merely discour- 
is a suppression of truth. No professor 
monopoly on the sourees of eternal wis 
Students have been known to have tapped 
sourees, While the man in the street can 

| his bit from his experience. 
One of the most disquieting aspects of the 
resent controversy between the isolationists and 
the interventionists is the spectacle of professors 
publicly and privately engage in sophistries, 
rt documents, suppress evidence and falsify 
tations in order to prove their contentions. 
{ distinguished academician, when recently 
ed for his specious arguments in publie con 
versy, the use of which he rigidly exeluded 
m his scholarly work, replied that one set of 
rules governs the role of the scholar and another 
governs the propagandist. Such a shabby 
requires the repudiation by all scholars 
on occasion, engage in propaganda. 


’ 


Magna est veritas et praevalet. And indeed, 


truth will prevail in propaganda as well as in 


holarship. Falsification and sophistry meet 
contradictions which eventually prove devastat- 
ng. The teacher who stoops to the technique 


falsification to achieve a fleeting victory 

uply stultifies his profession. 

Finally, it may be suggested that temperance 
of speech and moderation in judgment even 
more than vigor in expression are effective in 
the presentation of any subject, academic as well 
as controversial. And a little humor that is not 
utended to obscure the issue or wound a fellow- 
the 


problems by a momentary relaxation of the ten- 


solution of controversial 


Heino 


promotes 


sion of close thinking. 
KENNETH COLEGROVE 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


OUT OF THE BLIND ALLEY 
IN two earlier publications! the writer has 
ed to explain that the introduction of exag- 


Volta 


SCHOOL AND Society, 51: 593-598; The 
Review. 


43: 2, 1941. 
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gerated liberalism into education made the Ger 
man and Italian people mentally ripe for Fas 
cism. The first of these papers dealt with the 
educational situation in Europe between 1900 
1933. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY many articles were writ 


and Soon after it had been published in 


ten and many addresses delivered expressing 


the belief that the present state of American 
youth is similar to the prefasecist state of Euro 
pean youth. 

The educational situation in the United States 
is, however, far more dangerous than it was in 
Kurope, for not only discipline and authority, 
but also the study of many of the subjeets for 
merly understood to be the fundamentals ot 
culture, have been neglected, eliminated or 
widely reduced in the curricula of the public 
schools. So-ealled practical subjects have sup 
planted them, practical subjects that can be 
the 


This “practical” orientation of mod 


taught successfully only in vocational 
schools. 
ern teaching, which is still in progress in most 
of the American publie schools, has nolens volens 
developed a state of superficiality and a false 
feeling of competence in practical things. 
Words instead of thoughts, ¢ynicism instead ot 
idealism, are being taught in the high schools 
and junior colleges. 


Many 


recognized the danger, but there is one great 


leaders in education have recently 


obstacle to practical imprevement-—our fear of 
appearing old-fashioned. 


The 


inoculated us with the idea of human progress. 


enlightenment of recent decades has 
Not only the idea that mankind moves to a 
higher standard, but also a very specialized idea 
Man 


kind would have continued its way toward per 


regarding how mankind has to progress. 


fection had we not erased all human virtues by 
no longer teaching them to youth. Thus we 
have obtained skill instead of intelligence, indo- 
lence instead of discipline, arrogance instead of 
respect, cynicism instead of modesty, material 
ism instead of idealism, skepticism instead of 
religiosity. And this because we have believed 
that we knew better than any former genera- 
tion, better than nature itself, what is the way 
of progress. Thus we have stepped into a path 
of idealistic illusions about the needs of children. 
have 


With all our “progressive” behavior we 


gone into a blind alley. Europe blindly went 
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along the way of pretended progress until it 
fell into the abyss of dictatorship and war. 

We here in America are in a better position 

us we have watched the fall of Europe, 

that the 


wrong and that we, too, are rapidly 


have recognized way we are 
roing 1s 
approaching the abyss. 

Why, then, do we not change our educational 
program? Because we are afraid to go back. 
Unfortunately most of us do not like to confess 
our mistakes, and like stubborn, capricious chil- 
dren, we would rather continue our wrong way 
than change it. No driver finds it contradictory 
to his honor to a8) back when he drives into a 
But 


not rather face courageously our 


dead end. we do. 

Shall we 
duty, confess that we have been misled by ideas 
that seemed logical but were in conflict with 
nature and change radically our ways of think- 
ing and acting? 

In the following paragraphs an attempt is 
made to formulate a practical program toward 
the accomplishment of this aim. When the war 
will be over, as P. C. Nash? tells us, it will be the 
task of the American youth of to-day to lead 
all mankind into a healthy and just future. To 
enable them to assume this high task we must 
develop in them mental health, informed intelli- 
renee and virile idealism. 

What 
youth? 

l. National 
brotherhood among the many more or less iso- 
lated 
Irish, Jews, Negroes, Chinese, French, Japanese, 
Amer- 


ideals eould be offered to American 


unity: the ereation of a real 


groups of various nationalities, such as 
Italians—all of American citizenship. 
ican youth would enthusiastically accept the 
ideal of national solidarity. 

2. Love of love of the soil and 
through this the native land. Youth 
must learn to hike and to work on the land. To 
hike and to work on the land would mitigate the 
pampering and the coddling of the young peo- 
ple and create in them a deep love of nature 
and of the earth, which the American city popu- 
lation has entirely lost. Between the young peo- 
ple and the earth there are now asphalt and 


nature: 


love of 


rubber. 
National unity and love of the earth are mod- 
ern ideals that Hitler used for his propaganda. 


2ScHoo. AND Society, 52: 345-350. 
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Sut they have in America a nearly opposit; 

nificance, a significanee such as that in S) 
land. National unity and patriotism mea) 
a collaboration of different nationalit 
form one strong and powerful nation, b: 
respect for men of other origins and on bh) 
hood among men as well as a deep res; 
the freedom and the dignity of the indivi 

3. Justice and morality: notions to 
known to young people of to-day. Thes 
have been lost in the greater part of th 
Only in America is there the possibil 
awakening them to life. 

Some points of a practical edueatio: 
gram for a Renaissance of Democracy 
given here. 

1. Give back authority to the teacher 
means that the principal of a school must 
port the teachers when they are annoy 
aggressive parents. In cases where the teac! 
is wrong, the principal may reprimand hi 
sonally, but the faculty of each school must be a 
final court. Solidarity of the faculty mu 
the highest aim of school administration. 

2. Only when conditions clearly justily 
decision should the “inattentive child” b: 
Attention 


work of a class should be a “matter of course” 


sidered a “problem child.” 

-taken for granted. An immature learner ( 
not be supposed to judge for himself whi 
he should pay attention. 

3. Organizing meetings of parents and teac! 
ers in every school—meetings where parents 
will be informed of the danger of giving 
dren too much freedom; where parents 
told that their children must obey their teac! 
ers; where parents should learn to work with 
the teacher, not against him. 

4. The school eurricula should lay less e 
phasis on so-called practical subjects, such as 
shorthand, typing, accounting and public speak 
ing, since the study of these subjects means a 
ire 


superficial training in certain skills in a meas! 


often insufficient for professional use. [hes 


courses well be confined to vocatior 


schools and to special elective courses 1 


may 


upper classes of the high school. 

Instead of these subjeets—which, by the way, 
were prescribed by the Nazi government tor 
France on July 7, 1940, in order to kill the spirit 


of the French people and to transform French 





ised students in terms of honor points. 


[ay not 


ting of each group? 


rds of the two groups compare? 


21, 1940 
nte machines—we should emphasize sub- 

compel pupils to think logically and 
flect 
classieal languages (especially Latin), 


moral values. In these subjeets 


aties, classical mythology and history, as 
deal 


unan values—mere memorizing should 


ose works of literature that with 
little attention. 
\itending religious instruction should be 
easier by giving pupils a free afternoon 
he week when they may attend religious 
These are usually given in the Sunday 
thus depriving the children of their free 
Chil- 


ho are not sent to a religious school should 


. which should be used for hiking. 


pate in general moral lessons on the same 
n in the publie school.* 

compulsory hiking trip one Sunday or 
d (according to the location of the 


a month of not less than 


s in flat land, or 1,000 feet climbing, for 
lren up to 11 years. 

s in flat land, or 
dren of 12 years and over. 


s in flat land, or 3,000 feet climbing, 


000 feet climbing, for 
for 


ldren of 18 years and over. 


creates not only love of nature, love of a 
le life, comradeship and health, but also 
dence in the ability to accomplish these 
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trips (and every normal child ean do this with 
ease) and gives the children satisfaction. 

7. To make hiking possible everywhere, trails 
should be provided. These may be made in the 
following manner: 


Every school or group of schools with 50 children 


or more could buy or rent a cottage near a forest. 
Every class in the school could pass one week during 
the year in the cottage and break trails under the 
The | the 


cottages or camps and the system of trails may well 


guidance of a forestry expert. vation of 
be planned by the state departments of education 


and forestry, so that reasonable and practicable 


networks may be created. 

An excellent practical example of such con- 
structive work is in continuous progress at Dart- 
mouth College (Hanover, N. H.), where a group 
ot twenty students are making and maintaining 
a network of trails and a 
throughout the White Mountains. 
used by younger 


system of camps 
These trails, 
however, can not easily be 
children of neighboring communities as they are 
very steep and rough. In the proposed system, 
with the collaboration of all the schoo] youth of 
a state, trails could be laid in serpentines and 
thus be made comfortable and easy both for the 
youngest children and for the oldest teachers. 
Hans Entas 
MIDDLESEX, UNIVERSITY, 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


HOUSING AND SCHOLARSHIP 
W. LupEMAN’Ss “Effect of Housing on Col- 
Scholarship,” ScHoot AND Society, Sep- 


ber 28, 1940, is annoying because it leaves 


uch to be desired. The only datum he 
us 1s the comparative measure of scholar- 
of dormitory-housed as against privately 


He 


es with six assumptions every one of which 


problem and proves nothing as it stands. 


the difference found be caused 


] 


uly, if not entirely, by unascertained selec- 


was the average mental 


How did the high-school 


What 


factors? 


How do 


rricular courses in religion, as recommended 
. W. Norris, C. Reynard and J. Paul, ScHOoL 
SOCIETY, 52: 266, should be introduced in the 


rher grades of the school. 


the members of the two groups compare in age? 


low do the oceupations of the parents eom 
pare? How do the living costs in dormitories 
Were the mem 


bers of the two groups earning their own way 


and private homes compare? 
to the same extent? How many were in each 
group and how were they selected? 
Answers to these questions, most of which 
should not be difficult to obtain, might 
mueh light on Mr. Ludeman’s problem. 


throw 


We.G: 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERS 


RUEDIGER 
ITY 


MAYBE IT’S WORTH IT: A DEFENSE 
OF THE MASTER'S THESIS 

In this world of split seconds and short hours 

who wants to waste time proving sheet wadding 


as the only padding to use on ironing boards 
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successfully? <A college girl has a date, a farm If a candidate for a master’s decre 
woman a club meeting, a business woman an quired to write a thesis before he may rec 
appointment, all of which are within a half as he is at Kansas State College, he want 


hour’s time. None of them cares what kind of | something really contributory to his {i 


padding is on the ironing board as long as she work. The University of Chicago does 

gets the wrinkles out of that practically new quire the thesis. Whether the graduate facy 

soldier-blue dress. does not believe that the students can econtrihy 
No one has time to-day to consider such an in- — anything anyway or that the work they would 


significant thing as the padding on the ironing — in writing it wouldn’t be worth it is not ky 
board, though a Kansas State College candidate If the answer were established it might }, 
for a master’s degree did ten years ago. This worth knowing. 
is a world of quick decision and instant action. Whether an institution requires the the, 
People do things. They don’t have time for not does not seem to make any difference i: 
contemplation and comparison, and they scorn manuscript’s content. Evidence and opinions 
details that demand confining application of the — professors at Kansas State College shoy 
cerebrum. the requirement tor the research and writing 
Perhaps these same people are able to do their — the thesis is made primarily for the candidate’. 
thirty things a second because some ambitiously — good. 
thinking people devised some valuable time Seeing a task to completion is the ber 
savers, among which is the sheet wadding as a expected to be gained by the student in jy 
padding for the ironing board. The eollege forming his tedious bit of research and 
girl, the farm woman and the business woman ing. R. I. Throckmorton, of the Kansas § 
are able to make their engagements on time College department of agronomy, say- 
because they are able to press the wrinkles from — graduate’s collecting, compiling, analyzing 


their frocks in less time on the sheet wadding organizing the facts he has found to be tru 


than on just anything. for him a sort of apprenticeship to | 
What graduate students are writing theses on — work. 

to-day may seem irrelevant and totally unneces- Any one who expects to teach or do furth 

sary to the layman, but ten years from now all — research, according to Alpha C. Latzke, o/ 

the pieces taken collectively may contribute im- Kansas State College division of home e 

mensely to further saving of time and speed- nomics, should do research and write a thesis 


ing-up of activity. On the other hand, they In doing so, the future authority will knoy 


may make it possible to do the same activities the last detail something about which he 


at the prevailing speed with greater efficiency. teach or instruct. As he works on, he will | 
No matter which way it may be, the ordinary — able to apply himself in other tasks of ferreting 
ian ean not judge the value of a piece of re- out further obscure pertinent details in ! 
search work done on the “Physiochemical stud- field. 
ies of Escherichia Coli mutabile.” He should Furthermore, if his master’s thesis has bee 
ask a bacteriologist who knows the field. well written, parts or all of it may be rewritte! 
No man or woman ean judge the value of a and published in technical journals. The fac! 
fact proved in any field other than his own. — that information gleaned from the student’s r 
Sometimes a eynieal person will be critical of | search may be in national cireulation may giv 


facts established in his own field. He deems the new master a point for his talk in selling 
them irrelevant and of no use whatsoever. himself to a prospective employer. Maybe dou 
However, Helen Eleock, of the department of a piece of research and writing a thesis is wor' 


English, Kansas State College, says that any- the effort and trouble put into undertaking a! 


thing established is worth knowing. That may completing the task. 


» 


be so but others have their views, including the Ema Lou Brretixt 
graduate students doing their first pieces of re- KANSAS STATE COLLEGE, 


seareh in preparation for their master’s degrees. MANHATTAN, KANS. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


A HALF-CENTURY STRUGGLE FOR 
WOMEN’S EDUCATION 


ra College g 


ALI DvuER MILLER and Susan Myers. 

With a Foreword by Nicholas Murray Butler. 
194 pp. New York: Columbia Univer- 
Press, 1939. $2.00. 


ge New York woman of the ’eighties could 
e every Wish granted 
on, since the movement for the collegiate 
tion of women, which began to spread 
vrhout the East during the latter half of 
neteenth century, failed to gain admit 
n New York City. But, alas for the anti- 
st academicians! this state of things did 
Frederick A. P. 


ent of Columbia College, was a firm be 


main for long. Jarnard, 


in education for women and repeatedly 
expressed himself on that subject in his an- 
reports to the trustees. Under pressure, 
College introduced in 1883 the Collegiate 
Course tor Women. This concession, however, 
- neither here nor there; the college merely 
bligated 


itself to give examinations and to 


ant degrees, yet made no provision § for 


wses Of instruetion. Then came the deluge. 
\n avalanche of activity and the pressure of 
Led by 


the pen and personality of the indomitable Mrs. 


etitions forced a change of policy. 


Annie Meyer Nathan, the proponents of women’s 


education did not relent until the trustees 
ereed to establish a college for women, under 
e aegis of Columbia College. 

“Most colleges begin with an endowment, a 
tract of land, or at least with the conviction of 
the whole community that a college is what it 


’ ] 
Peds, 


Barnard began with nothing but an 
idea in the heads of a band of enthusiasts .. .” 

17). The College 
named after President Barnard) from its 
pening in Oetober, 1889, at 343 Madison Ave- 
. the story of 


history of Barnard 


nue with twenty students, is “. 


the practical accomplishment of an ideal” 
hid), 

This semicentennial story tells of the growth 
student 


the curriculum, extra-curriculum, 


body, faculty, buildings, traditions and alumnae 


The First Fifty Years. By 


save that for a higher 


organizations against the background ot war, 


the flapper era, prosperity and = depression. 
The mantle of the crusading founding mothers 
fell on the capable shoulders of Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve, the present dean who, even unto 
the present decade, had to exercise her talents 
to gain admission for the Barnard College 
graduates into the various professional schools. 

Barnard independent 


While aca 


demie appointments are to be approved by the 


College is entirely 


financially of Columbia University 


older institution, “Barnard is not bound in mat 
ters of salary, curriculum or even of general 


policy by Columbia...” (p. 57). The excel 
lence of the college faculty appointments may 
be estimated from the long list of distinguished 
scholars associated with the institution, among 
them Charles A. 
H. Giddings, William P. Montague, James Har 
vey Robinson and Calvin Thomas. 
The the college 


summed up in the final sentence of the book. 


Beard, Franz Boas, Franklin 


whole program of may be 


Out of the combination of their [the students’ ] 
intra- and extra-mural studies there has been built 
up the long-range viewpoint, a long look backward 
upon the significances of the past, and a long look 
forward to a world where they shall contribute an 
tolerance and a idealism, 


integrity, a spiritual 


knowing that education is the release of man’s 
power to create, and of his will to use that power 


nobly (p. 182). 


Written as a collaboration of many alumnae 
and carrying an imprimatur in the form of a 
foreword by President Butler, “Barnard Col 
lege” comes under the classification of an offi 


The 


original reeords, reports and anecdotal mate- 


cial publication. authors made use of 
rial, but practically no citations are given. The 
style of the book is more interesting than that 


The lack of a 


bibliography and footnotes indicates the desire 


of most institutional histories. 


of the authors to reach the popular, rather than 


the scholarly, reading public. 


WILLIAM 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YorRK UNIVERSITY 


W. BricKMAN 
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RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


BINET TESTING BY KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHERS AS A MENTAL 
HYGIENE MEASURE 

Tue theory of school mental hygiene, which 
is only to say the theory of providing an ap- 
propriate education for children, has far outdis- 
tanced the actual practice in most of our publie 
schools of to-day. While some degree of dis- 
parity is inevitable, it is to the discredit of the 
practical teachers, supervisors and administra- 
tors if there is an unnecessary lag in applying 
generally accepted or well founded theory. Let 
us mention a ease in point. It is almost axio- 
matic that the mental age is the best single 
measure of the child’s ability to master suceess- 
fully school work of a known grade of difficulty. 
Also generally accepted is the importance of a 
child’s suecess in school work to his mental 
health. Yet we find most school systems to-day 
neglecting to obtain a valid measure of their 
pupils’ mental ages until they have spent from 
four to six years in school. That such practice 
results in the unnecessary production of be- 
havior problems and personality distortion is 
attested to by case workers who deal with prob- 
lem children everywhere. 

The Child Study Department of the Minne- 
apolis public schools, which provides the psy- 
chiatric, psychological and social service within 
the system and which is set up to prevent and 
correct obstacles that arise in the way of the 
child’s edueation, found that a large number of 
behavior and personality problems referred to 
it were traceable in large or small measure to 
the inappropriateness of the school tasks to the 
mental age of the child. In order to improve 
the teacher’s opportunity to make the elassroom 
assignments fit the ability of the pupils under 
her charge, a plan for measuring each child on 
the Stanford-Binet intelligenee seale during the 
second half of his kindergarten experience was 
devised and put into operation in 1935. We be- 
lieved that the following advantages of such a 
program would make possible a more effective 
education, better mental health among pupils 
and easier administration of the school: 


1. It would aid in the prevention and location of 
specific reading, spelling or writing disabilities by 


determining early who has the general m 
petence for written language and who |}, 
developed it or is in need of special help, 

2. It would provide a greater opportu 


just the course of study to the mental d 


of all the pupils in the various grades :; 

3. It would make possible the selection ot 
dates for classes for retarded children at : 
age, before they had become diseouraged 
tered by school failure. By inducting t 
‘*speecial class’? when young, their 
would be less marked. (Children are ex: 
a fully qualified psychologist before en 
a class for the retarded.) 

4. It would indicate the need for enri 
the curriculum for the very bright pu; 
they develop habits of indolence. 

5. It would provide information leading t 
educational and vocational guidance in 


senior high school years. 


The Training Program. It was felt by ust! 
because of the importance of the mental ag 


determining reading success, and becaus: 
obvious wisdom in preventing the dev: 
of negative attitudes through early sc! 
ure, the intelligenee testing should be don 


fore reading instruction was begun. The 


seems to be no group test for children 
years or younger that does not give a g 
untrue appraisal of the intelligence 0! 
turbingly large percentage of the gro 
this reason it was decided to give an in 
intelligence test, and of these the Stanford-] 
was the most practical for our purposes 


though this test (in its 1916 form) was som 
what more accurate after the age of six y 


than before, we were unwilling to w: 
after the children began their reading 
give the test, as this would have lost 
the advantage of the program. 

The next problem faced was the econ: 
of who was to administer the test. It w 
have taken a staff of at least ten full-time: 
chometricians to test the 6,000 children w! 


1 


tend the Minneapolis kindergartens each 


The employment of these extra people wi 


have necessitated extra expenditure which 


very unwelcome in the straitened economy 0! 1! 


school budget. It was decided, theret 
train at least one kindergarten teacher 


A 


Ve ir 
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to do the testing during her working 
Many theoretical objections to such a 
e were raised but after five years of 
wwe With the plan, we can say that it has 

tistaetorily and that the most difficult 
not been due to weakness 


have any 


kindergarten teachers in administering 


raining program for kindergarten teach- 
under the direction of Edward Rund- 
wing 1934-35, Arnold Hilden from the 
1935 to June 1937 and Fred Brown from 
of 1937 to the present. Teachers for 

were seleeted by the principal of each 
ary school on the basis of her judgment 
which of her kindergarten teachers pos- 
most of certain designated qualities that 
eved would make for success in adminis- 


} 


the test. A very large percentage of the 
ites so selected for training were success- 
attaining the competence necessary for 
rtification. Some were uninterested in or 
ted to this kind of work and dropped out 


e training program when this became ap- 


training in testing and scoring techniques 
d of 
stration and seoring of 
Binet test up to Year X. 
to test only five-year-old children, the 


four preliminary lectures in the 
the Stanford- 
Sinee the teachers 
year level served as an adequate upper 
mit, except for a few unusually bright children, 
who were then tested by a fully qualified psy- 
Intelli- 


in connection with 


vist. Terman’s “Measurement of 


nce’ was used as a text 
the lectures. 

Following this, the teachers tested six chil- 
dren, keeping full verbatim records, and were 
then individually supervised by checking their 

for scoring and arithmetical errors and 

‘o observing and eriticizing their actual ad- 
ministration. 

Teachers then continued testing until they had 
given the test to twenty pupils, when they were 
again supervised in the same way. Records of 
‘upervision were kept so that it could be seen 
Fur- 
er praetice testing with periodic supervisions 
Was continued until the teachers’ results were 
The IQ’s ob- 
‘ained during the practice period were discarded 


they had overeome earlier weaknesses. 


definitely established as accurate. 
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and not allowed to show on the pupil’s eumula 


+ 


tive reeord ecards. 

A teacher was given a certificate showing ade 
quate proficiency in testing kindergarten chil 
dren when: 
ehil 


1. She had tested at least 75 
dren. 


2. Her test administration under supervision was 
practically errorless. 
3. Errors in had 


a point where there was almost never 
difference in IQ 


seoring and mathematies been 
reduced to 
than 


more a two- or three-point 


between teacher’s and supervisor’s scoring. 

After certification the child’s mental age, 1Q 
and percentile rating were inseribed on the 
cumulative reeord ecard, and the teachers were 
checked for scoring and arithmetie periodically. 

In the spring of 1938, new teachers coming 
for training and a group of those previously 
the 1916 test 
were instructed in the use of the revised form 
of the Stanford-Binet. 


have been changed over each year from the old 


trained in the administration of 


Since then new groups 


to the new form so that now almost 36 per cent. 
of the testing done is on the revised form. 
This program has met two major eriticisms. 
The first 
about 


is that teachers will misuse informa 


tion children’s I1Q’s, stigmatizing those 
children with low IQ’s and developing superior 
ity feelings in children with high 1Q’s. Our an 
swers to this are that children with low IQ’s are 
stigmatized chiefly by their dullness rather than 
Dull chil 


dren were stigmatized in sehool long before an 


by an IQ which merely verifies this. 
IQ was known. Further, we feel there is noth 


ing so effective as familiarity with the number 


of fine, suecessful people who have low 1Q’s and 
the number of undesirable, ineffeetive people 
with high IQ’s to break down any overvaluation 
a teacher may have in his or her mind about the 
all-importance of intelligence. Seeing these con 
tradictions before one every day should be very 
helpful in teaching one to stress other aspects 
of the personality more amenable to modifica 
tion. 

The second criticism we have met from psy 
chologists is that kindergarten teachers ean not 
The fol 


lowing section of the paper subjects this opinion 


administer the Binet test aceurately. 


to statistical analysis. 
The first 
tal evaluation of the Minneapolis kindergarten 


Statistical Evaluation. experimen- 
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Binet testing program was made by Hilden? in 
More 100 had 
given lectures, demonstrations and supervision 
1916 


revision of the Stanford-Binet test administered 


1938. than teachers who been 


in the administration and seoring of the 


tests to over 3,000 children during one year. 
At the end of the year 274 of the children were 
retested by trained psychologists. The average 
teacher-obtained IQ was 95.4 (S.D. 15.6) while 
the average psychologist-obtained 1Q was 96.5 
(S.D. 14.4). 


+ .89, with a probable error of estimate of 4.7 


The correlation between tests was 


IQ) points. The middle 50 per cent. of differ- 
ences fell between + 5.5 and —3.7 points. Sinee 


these data compared favorably with other retest 
correlations, Hilden concluded that kindergarten 
teachers may be trained to administer reliable 
individual mental tests to their pupils. 

Several questions prompted us to repeat Hil- 
Since the test-retest inter- 


den’s investigation. 


val of Hilden’s study was approximately nine 
months, we wished to learn what effect a longer 


Hil- 


whereas 


time interval would have upon reliability. 
den worked with a “normal” sampling, 
it is of clinical and educational importance to 
diagnose mentally deficient, border-line and dull 
children quite early in their school careers. In 
other words, how reliable are teacher-obtained 


scores When a biased sampling is analyzed? 
Are the test results of potential clinie referrals 
less reliable because of presumably greater diffi- 
culty in establishing rapport? Is the teacher 
likely to help slow children during the exami- 
nation and thereby produce a disproportionate 
negative retest deviation? Or might the teacher 


create large positive deviations through per- 
] 8 


sistent underestimations of shy and _ retiring 
testees? How reliable are teacher tests when 


sub-average children are being tested? 

In the present investigation 201 children who 
had been previously tested on the 1916 revision 
of the Stanford-Binet test from year-levels ITI 
to IX, inclusive, were retested by three mem- 
L of the 1937 
Initial tests were administered only by 


bers of the elinie staff on Form 
revision. 
teachers who had been certified by the Child 
Cer- 


tification requirements, as we have mentioned 


Study Department of the publie schools. 


elsewhere, were met when the teacher had tested 


1A. H. Hilden, SCHOOL AND Society, 48: 123- 
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a minimum of 75 children and could adm}; 
a faultless test under observation by a tr, 
psychologist. Each teacher received trom t 
to five supervisions. Scoring eriteria were 
ilar to those reported by Hilden. 

In Table I the mean difference between fy 
(old Binet) and second (Form L) tests js 7] 
points. Hilden’s median difference js 1,69 », 


the critical ratio (Diff./S.D. Diff.) is 6.47 


TABLE I 


Teachers Psychologists 


Or; I 
ei Stats eraeias 201 01 
SPAR 88.04 SS.7 
Seeks, a terace ere 17.55 1¢ 
it 2 eae 1.23 l cs 


These results are better than those reported } 

Merrill? on her Kansas City group of 806 ch 

dren between 5-6 and 6-5 years who were ex 
amined by psychologists on the old Binet and 
reexamined by the same testers on Form L ot 
the new Binet after a 
years (S.D. 1.88). 


interval of 5.42 


mean 
She reported a critical rat 
of 4.66, indicating a significant difference } 
tween test-retest means. The mean chronolog 
ical age of our group was 5.94 years (S.D 
when first tested and 8.48 years (S.D. 1.48) ; 
the time of the retest. The mean interval by 
tween tests was 2.62 years (S8.D. 1.09). 

The 
.860 = .01 with a probable error of estimate 0! 
5.6 IQ points. The difference of 0.9 probabl 


error (estimate) points between Hilden’s dat 


correlation between the two tests 


and ours may be explained by the great 
variability of our group. The close correspo! 
dence between the r’s (k=.5103 and .4560 
spectively) needs no further elaboration. Ter 
man and Merrill* reported a correlation of + .554 
between old and new Binet IQ’s of 123 childr 
between five and twelve years, and a correlati 
of +.877 between Stanford-Binet IQ’s and the 
L-M composite IQ. In Merrill’s recent repor' 
on test-retest material, “. . . reexaminations 
were made at the teacher’s request when a chili’s 
school work seemed to the teacher to be inco! 
sistent with a previously obtained IQ (either t 

2Maud A. Merrill, Jour. Ed. Psych., Decem\ 
1938, pp. 641-651. 

3L. M. Terman, and M. A. Merrill, ‘‘ Measuring 
Intelligence.’’ Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 195/. 

4 Maud A. Merrill, op. cit. 
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TABLE II 


LosT OR GAINED ON PSYCHOLOGIST’S RETEST (ForM L) COMPARED WITH ORIGINAI 1Q’s OBTAINED BY 
TEACHERS ON OLD BINET Test (N = 201) 


26 21 16 11 6 I +1 + 6 11 +16 «+21 26 
I Q or more oo 20 15 10 5 0 +D 10 +15 +20 +25 or more 

) 1 1 ” 99 
rere 1 l 9 
Pxvavs 2 2 a9 
1 1 1 } 1.49 
1 2 5 2 10 5.0 
. 1 1 Fs } 1 10 5.0 
) 2 6 i 10 1 23 «11.44 
S S 2 7 9 ° 16 a) 1 1 44 21.89 
R S 1 l 1 I 4 11 4 3 11.44 
j 2 2 1 2 } ‘ § 2 y y 24 11.94 
) 2 1 3 2 1 } 13 6.46 
{ 1 1 2 } 1 H 1 14 6.96 
) 1 2 H y 1 9 147 
1 1 2 2 1 1 S 3.98 
Rs 1 2 1 1 1 6 2.98 
Be cieatan 1 1 1 1 f 1.9 

au a) 
t ora 1 l 9 
LNs eieravads 1 2 1 } 1.99 

Ni aaa tense aracerese 2 1 3 10 21 39 18 66 22 S 8 2 1 201 

a aatirs 99 49 149 5.0 10.44 19.41 895 32.8 1049 3.98 3.98 .99 19 


or too low) when some problem of school on the Kuhlman-Anderson test administered 
stment was involved... .” Sinee retests approximately two years after the initial Binet 
study were similarly selected, it is inter- The r in this ease was +.73 + .02. Sinee the 
to note that Merrill obtained an average  Kuhlmann-Anderson is a non-verbal test at the 
relation of .74 between the initial and final second-grade level, we may regard this as a high 
[Q’s of 1,517 children between five and eleven correlation, 
a : . . TABLE III 
The probable error of estimate of her 
a 3 DEVIATION BETWEEN SUCCESSIVE ADMINISTRATIONS 
rrelation 1s 0.64 IQ pots. ACCORDING TO IQ LEVEL (QO; AND Le) 
Table II reveals that the middle 50 per cent. 
mr deviations falls into the IQ range from Teachers and Reymert and 
; ; z psychologists Meister Data 
7.2 to 96.6. Deviations in IQ poimts range 


= nas - : ge ’ Below 90 Below 90 

m —2.7 to + 5.3 with a median difference of IQ Level “99 110.1108 90 1190-1104 

3 points. In Tables III and IV we have Fs vecus re oe om < i es 
compared our data with those of Reymert and N (pos) . 62 30 13 69 13319 
: Ping N (neg) . 4 25 9 23 55 31 
Meister,” and we may note that, in the group M (pos). 44 8.0 11.5 9.1 99 1.6 
7 oe eo 4% (neg) . 5.6 9.2 5.0 43 5.2 0 

testing “below 90,” our positive deviations are |M| ..... a) 8.6 8.9 7.7 83 2.5 
IE) 8) aroieiae + 24 + .19 + 4.7 5.6 1.6 1.26 


ost half of those reported by these investi- 
vators, While the correspondence between our 
mean negative deviations 1 e same IQ class 
gatiy leviations in th 2 u DEVIATIONS BETWEEN SUCCESSIVE EXAMINATIONS A¢ 
pares favorably. Our means in general are CORDING TO INTERVAL BETWEEN TESTING 
: Eee : ‘ (2 YEARS AND ABOVE) 
much smaller with the exeeption of the “above 


110” . j thie . viatl ; are 

l IQ group in which our deviations are ities el Reymert and 
arger. Comparisons between the two sets of psychologists = Meister Data 
ta with regard to time interval between tests en 183 151 

, be a) aera 105 111 

show smaller deviations between  teacher-ob- N (neg) ...... 78 35 

; “are Beeeee 6 10.8 
ained and psychologist-obtained IQ’s than be- = 1 | on i 67 5 

tween test-retest 1Q’s obtained by psychologists. ML prakee cree, "a1 69 


As a further check, we correlated 125 teacher- 


obtained 1Q’s with results seeured from retests ae ne a ee ae ee 


Martin L. Reymert and Ralph K. Meister, ‘‘A garten teachers may be trained to administer a 
comparison of the original and revised Stanford- — q}, 
Binet intelligence seales.’’ (Mimeographed tables 
listributed at the Chicago meeting of the Midwest- 6 Thirty-six teachers have already been certified 
Psychological Asn., May 3-4, 1940. on Form L of the 1937 revision. Preliminary re 


Stanford-Binet test® to their children with the 
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expectation that IQ’s so obtained will compare 


favorably with those obtained hy rained psy- 


chometrists. Particular care must be exercised 


during the training period to eliminate peda- 
gogical attitudes that are deeply ingrained in 
the teacher’s personality. In some instances we 
have been unable to alter the teacher’s tendency 
and to 


was excused from fur- 


to reject poor responses eorrect errors. 


In such eases the teacher 
ther te 


training period are not entered upon the pupil’s 


> 


sting. Test seores obtained during the 
cumulative reeord eard. 

Summary. Two hundred one kindergarten ehil- 
dren previously tested by their teachers on the 
1916 Stanford-Binet test were 
reexamined by trained psychologists on Form L 
of the 1937 


2.62 years 


revision of the 


revision after a mean interval of 
(S.D. 1.09). 


made at the teacher’s request when poor achieve- 


Reexaminations were 
ment or problem behavior indicated the need for 
further study. The mean initial 1Q was 88.04; 
retest IQ was 88.75 (C.R. .47). 
retest 
) of 5.6 IQ points. 


The eorrelation 
.O1 with a 
The middle 50 per 


between test seores was .86 
P.E. (est. 
deviations fell between —2.7 and +5.3 


The 


mean positive deviation was 6.3 points; mean 


cent. of 


with a median difference of +1.3 points. 


negative deviation, 6.7 points; the mean devia- 


tion regardless of sign, 5.9 points. The corre- 


lation between I1Q’s of another group of 125 
reexamined after two the 


? 
children years on 


Kuhlmann-Anderson test was .75 = .02. 

Since these results eompare favorably with 
data reported by other investigators, it 1s ¢eon- 
that 
supervised by a qualified psychologist may be 
Binet test to 


cluded kindergarten teachers trained and 


taught to administer a_ reliable 
their pupils. 
ALAN CHALLMAN 
FRED Brown 
CHILD STuDY DEPARTMENT, 
MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


indicate that the econelusions of 


would also apply to the new Binet. 
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